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Playing the last hole in the match at the Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 





THE NATIONAL OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


is at the left; of the two Englishmen, Vardon is in the center and Ray at the right 
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Mr. Ouimet of America, the winner, 
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TRIAL TRIP OF THE ARGENTINE BATTLE-SHIP “ RIVADAVIA.” 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HEN Mr. Francis Ouimet won the open 
golf championship of the United States 
last month, he gave the golfing world one of the 
greatest surprises that it has ever known. 
But for him the honor would have gone to 


England, for when the tournament on the | 


links of the Country Club at Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, drew to a close, he was tied with 
two seasoned British veterans, Harry Vardon 
and Edward Ray. In playing off the tie, he 
gave them both a decisive beating. It was a 
splendid exhibition of pluck and nerve, for 
Ouimet is only twenty years old, and has not 
long graduated from the ranks of the caddies. 
No amateur has ever before won the open 
championship of the country. So great was 
the interest in the tournament that fourteen 
telegraphers worked daily beside the field. 
They sent over the wires each day about sixty 
thousand words, of which ten thousand were 
cabled to England. 


h 


HE Argentine dreadnaught Rivadavia is 

the first foreign battle-ship of the most 
powerful class that has ever been constructed 
in an American shipyard. When this great 
vessel, the largest fighting ship afloat, exceeded 
the speed requirement of 22.5 knots on the 
government testing course off the coast of 
Maine, the triumph of the Fore River ship- 
yards in Quincy was complete. The first 
victory was when the company got the contract 
for this battle-ship, and one like it, in compe- 
tition with the principal yards of Europe. 
The Rivadavia, which bears the name of the 
first president of the Argentine Republic, has a 
water-line length of 585 feet, a beam of 96 feet, 
and a normal displacement of 26,500 tons. The 
three turbine engines are of 39,500 horse-power. 
The crew will consist of 1,085 officers and men. 
The ship has a main battery of twelve twelve- 
inch guns, and a secondary battery of twelve 
six-inch and twelve four-inch guns. 
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OW important the automobile is in tourist 

travel is shown by the registration in 
Massachusetts of nearly a thousand cars from 
outside the state during the past summer. 
These visiting automobiles represented thirty- 
three states outside of New England, and Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Canada, and England. In addi- 
tion, there was the still larger number of 
automobiles that were not obliged to register 
because they did not remain in the state ten 
days, or were simply passing through Massa- 
chusetts to Maine, Vermont, or New Hamp- 
shire. One Boston newspaper estimates that 
there were 20,000 visiting automobiles in New 
England during the summer. These cars must 
have carried at least sixty thousand tourists, 
who probably spent more than a million dol- 
lars during their stay. Moreover, about one 
hundred thousand automobiles are now owned 
in New England. ° 

HE Grand Central Station in New York, 

which is not yet finished, is the largest 
railway-station in the United States, but it is 
not the busiest. Each of the two stations in 
Boston handles hundreds of trains and thou- 
sands of passengers more each day, and millions 
of passengers more each year. During the 
year that ended June 30th, 29,510,857 passen- 
gers passed through the North Station in 


Boston, 28,347,399 through the South Station | 
in the same city, and 22,403,295 through the | 


Grand Central Station in New York. The 
daily average for the three stations was 
80,852, 77,664, and 61,379. Eight hundred 
and forty-three trains enter the South Station 
each day, 573 enter the North Station, and 
450 enter the Grand Central. The figures 
are an impressive proof of the importance of 
the Boston suburban traffic, for the workers 
who live in the towns about the city and come 
in every morning to their work make up the 
greater part of the throng that passes through 
the stations daily. A far larger proportion of 
the New York workers live in the city itself. 
a 
STATUES of many kinds stand in the vil- 
lage squares throughout New England, and 
in the parks and avenues of the cities, but 
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| Schools and Colleges. | 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased | 
to send to any one r it a Catal of any |j 46 go” a3 
| Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, } Stickney & Poo Ss 
Bey Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
~~ | University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
| one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 

| its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

i The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 

















A Beautiful Stove 


is now possible in every kitchen 
every day, because the dirt, 
the mess, the chore of it all is 
removed by 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot- 
imagine what a 
relief and pleas- 
ure it affords. 
Always ready for 
instant use. 
Shake,thenapply 
and polish with 
cloth or brush. 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
for Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 
Satin Gloss 
ish Co., 











OME days when §} 
you feel nerv- 
ous, bilious, all 










ing may be the 
cause of it all, 
and do you try 
*,to break the 
habit? It’s hard 
to do unless you fall back on- 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Then it’s easy, for this wonderful sub- 
stitute looks, smells and tastes so much 
like coffee that you can hardly tell it 
from the real thing. 

It nourishes, quiets the 
nerves, aids digestion, and 
is invigorating, not sim- 
ply stimulating. 


















| there are none like that which is soon to adorn 
| the village square of Ashburnham, Massachu- 
| setts. It is the bronze figure of the typical 
| country schoolboy of half a century and more 
ago, a barefoot lad striding along with swing- 
ing gait, his books and slate under one 
}arm, and on the other an old-fashioned tin 
| dinner-pail. On his head is the palm-leaf hat 
|then manufactured in the neighborhood of 
Ashburnham. The statue is the gift of Ivers 
W. Adams, who was himself a barefoot school- 
| boy of Ashburnham many yearsago. He went 
to Boston and made his fortune, and has since 
remembered his native town with many beau- 
tiful and useful gifts. The sculptor is Bela 
L. Pratt. This figure, which will stand on a 
granite base, with a suitable inscription to the 
barefoot country boys of the past who have 
made America great, is a long way from the 
allegorical conceptions of earlier American 
sculpture, but it is not on that account less 
admirable. 














|To prepare, boil hard 5 minutes.| le 





150 to 200 Cups to the Ib., 20 cents. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 


BELL'S SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously G=@sGg 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. |g 


DELICIOUS PRESSED BEEF. Take a 6-pound cut shin beef, wash 
thoroughly, cut in small pieces, place in kettle, half cover with cold 
water, and cook slowly for 5 hours. Remove fat, gristle, and bone. 
Chop tine, add 2 even teaspoons of Bell’s Seasoning, heaping teaspoon 
salt, and enough of the liquor to moisten well. Place in deep dish 
with heavy weight on it and cool. An onion cooked with the meat 
will add to the flavor. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL. 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s 

ning, 1, teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mold. Add to liquid when hot, 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over 
which thin sliced lemon is placed. 


DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking recipes of your grocer or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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_ The Test of Weight 
over the deserts and mountains of Arizona, he 


visited the Papago Indians, and got from them | 8 pall judge a roofing by 

several hundred brownish-yellow beans of an the cost per roll. Judge 

unknown variety. These he planted on ex- . 

| perimental plots at the Arizona Experiment it by the cost per pound. 

| Station for four years before the discovery Of two roofings of equal 
thickness, one may lack density 


| was announced. 
It appears that the new bean, which has i 
been named the ‘‘tepary’’ bean, is more prolific and may contain much less 
under dry conditions than any other known waterproofing material than the 
variety. It yields between seven hundred and other. But the scales tell the 
story, and, other things being 
equal, the heaviest roofing per 


eight hundred pounds to the acre, with no 
square foot is the best to buy. 


more water than the scanty rainfall of Arizona 
ives. Under the same conditions, ordinary 
ns yield only from sixty-six to one hundred 
and forty-four pounds to the acre. 
You will find that Amatite Asampleof Amatiteshow- 
Roofing always wins the | ing the mineral surface will 
| weight test. You get more | be sent free on request. 
| LITTLE girl with an inquiring mind | material per foot and more | 4ddress our nearest office. 
stood at her mother’s knee. To judge | 1) perdollar. The weight is 
by the expression of her face, she was| #4) é 
evidently studying some particularly knotty | Wy 110 Ibs. to the roll of 110 
| problem. | \ 
| **What is it, Jenny?’’ asked the mother. | 
| **Mama,’’ said the child, seriously, ‘“‘if T| 
grow up and marry, shall I have a husband 
| like papa??? 
Like a dutiful wife, the mother replied: ~° | 
| ‘*Ves, dear, I hope so.’? | 
There was a long pause. Then the child | 


asked : = —s 
‘And if I don’t marry, shall I grow up to| ===> 
be like Aunt Susan?’’ ~Sp 
Again the answer was, ‘‘I hope so.’’ | HT | er 
The little girl put her hands to her head, | ‘ y 
and said, in a tone of despair, ‘‘Well, I am in| 7 
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CONCERNING JIM SING’S PIGS. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Companion 

sends from Hilo, Hawaii, this amusing 

letter, which a Kanaka living at Kawai- 
hae sent to Health Inspector Overend, by way 
of protest against his neighbor’s pigsty. The 
English is as extraordinary as any that the 
Indian Babus themselves ever produced. 


The letter was carefully typewritten and 
addressed to ‘‘Hon. H. 8S. Harry Overland.’’ 
The text follows: 

| **Respectfully you, I am having a time 
to write this few words to your honor. I 
| wish you to come down here if have a time, 
to quarantine this chaina man do not allowe 
to rise his pigs near at my house and in the 
Yard too. 

‘*It is only 200 feets distance or more from 
| my house far, and in every meray and every 
afternoon it is offly bad smell and I can eat in 
| good condition with my wife and children too 
and make me sick by and by. His name Jim 
| Sing he run a restaurant and Coffee Shop at 
| here Kawaihae. 
| ‘*Hoping to your favor and kindly settle this 
|matter and to make Kawaihae in good and 
| clean too because I know a have a great 

wer, ‘Inspector of Board-Health’ under the 

nited States of America and we are all 
American Citizens too. 

‘*With aloha nui loa.’’ 


* ¢ 


A DRY-LAND BEAN. 
ROF. R. W. Clothier of the University 
of Arizona has discovered a new variety 
of bean, well adapted for cultivation in 
dry climates, according to the Scientific Amer- 


| 




















You will find that Amatiteis 
also the most economical roof 
tomaintain. It has a mineral 
surface which xeeds no painting. 
That means the elimination of 
all the bother of taking care 
of it. 


Amatite costs no more 
than the roofing that requires 
regular painting. 


*® 
CAUSE FOR DESPAIR. 











Everjet Elastic Paint 


Wi 4 square feet. That is a because it costs so litle. “Oniy one 
4 color--a deep, glossy 4 itable 
y pound per square foot for " yubber ’’ rools, out-door iron 
Vy —a good, heavy roofing. | furnaces, carts, eta" 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Birmingham Seattle 


ots re 
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HIS FATHERS SON 


@y Arthur Stanwood Pier —& 
In Eleven Chapters.Chapter Two 


HEN Grannis stepped 
W out into the corridor, 

the door of Todd’s 
room was still open; Todd 
himself was practising strokes 
with his tennis-racket. 

‘*Say, Grannis,’’ he called 
out, ‘‘do you play tennis?’’ 

‘*Yes, a little.’? Grannis paused to 
reply, and to watch the other’s strokes. 

‘*T thought if you were any good,’’ 
said Todd, ‘‘I’d take you on some time. 
I wonder who is the best player in the 
school? I want to tackle him.’’ 

‘*You must be pretty good,’’ said 
Grannis. 

‘*Well, [ought to be. My father built 
a court for me that cost $2,000. I won 
the championship of our country club 
this summer. ’”’ 

Grannis had never before heard a boy 
boast so freely, frankly, and cheerfully. 
Todd swept his racket down through the 
air in the motion of a twist service, and 
swung it forward again on a long under- 
hand drive. He was engrossed in his 
technique; of himself he seemed at the 
moment utterly unconscious. 

‘**Tt looks to me as if I wasn’t in your 
class at all,’’ Grannis said. ‘‘ But until 
you tind out who is the best player in 
the school, maybe I can give you some 
amusement. ’’ 

‘*Put on your tennis things and we’ll 
see where the courts are now, and have 
a game. ’’ 

Grannis said, reluctantly, ‘tI haven’t 
any tennis shoes. If there’s a place 
here where I can buy a pair —’”’ 

**Run and ask Mr. Randolph,’’ Todd 
said, authoritatively. ‘‘Of course there 
must be.’’ 

Grannis hesitated. He could make 
his explorations and find the traces of 
his father’s career at St. Timothy’s at 
any time; still, he had thought that 
would be the first thing he would do. 
But a glance at Todd’s eager, expectant 
face persuaded him. 

** All right, ’’ he said, and he hurried 
away. 

But his inquiry was without avail. 
The school store, at which tennis shoes 
were purchasable, would not be opened 
until the next day, and the tennis- 
courts were not yet made ready for use. 
Grannis returned to Todd with this 
unfavorable report. 

**T don’t think much of that,’’ was 
Todd’s comment. ‘‘Well, let’s go out and see 
what kind of a place we’ve struck. ’’ 

Grannis would have preferred to make his 
explorations alone; in the company of another, 
there would be something perhaps to interrupt 
the reverent interest with which he would 
like to pause in places that bore some record 
of his father. But he could not churlishly 
refuse Todd’s company, and soon, as they 
walked together down the road, he found 
himself enjoying it. ‘Todd was an easy person 
to strike an acquaintance with; he had so little 
modesty in talking about himself. He did 
not in any way veil his appreciation of his own 
abilities; he liked to discourse of them, and 
his interest in those of his new-found friend 
was quite perfunctory. Grannis found him 
more and more entertaining and extraordi- 
nary. 

‘*T can chin myself seventeen times,’’ Todd 
remarked, when together they viewed the in- 
terior of the gymnasium. ‘‘I wonder if they 
have a strength-testing machine here? I bet 
I’m stronger than any other fellow of my 
weight in the school.’’ 

‘*They’ve some rowing-machines, anyway, ’’ 
said Grannis, peering down the stairs into the 
basement. 

‘Rowing? I’d rather play baseball; I 
caught on the nine at Lake Minnetonka this 
summer. We played eight games, and I had 
only four bases stolen on me.’’ 

‘*You must have had a good infield. ’’ 

“Oh, the infield was good enough. But a 
catcher has to have a great throwing arm to 
make a record like that. ’’ 

‘*T wonder if you could hold my curves?’’ 
said Grannis. 

Todd looked at him to see if he was joking. 
Grannis’s face was serious and speculative. 

‘*Are you a pitcher?’”’ 

‘‘T pitched on our school team in Milwau- 
kee, ”? 

Todd looked him over critically. ‘‘You’re 
so slim, —you look too nervous, —likely to blow 
up in some inning. I could hold you steady, 


though. I never had a pitcher go up in the 
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SO INTENT WAS HE THAT WHEN SOME ONE ENTERED THE ROOM HE 
DID NOT LOOK UP. 


air with me yet. Wouldn’t it be great if we 
were the St. Timothy’s battery this year?’’ 

**It would be pretty fine, ’’ Grannis admitted, 
‘but unlikely. You’re going to try for every- 
thing, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*They’ve got a medal here for the best all- 
round athlete. I’m ging to try for that.’’ 

Grannis was beginning already to feel very 
desirous of seeing such an athlete perform. 

It was natural enough that after inspecting 
the gymnasium they should ask the way to 
the athletic field. The path led off from the 
laboratory down through a thicket of maples 
and birches some distance behind the rector’s 
house; it followed a little stream, and at last 
crossed it on an old bridge covered with carved 
names and initials; and then, ascending a slope 
through the trees, it emerged at one side of a 
fine large playing-ground. There were many 
tennis-courts; beyond them there was a green 
oval encircled by a quarter-mile cinder track ; 
and beyond that a baseball-field. Grannis and 
Todd walked over the tennis-courts, and pro- 
nounced the surface good; stamped upon the 
track, and wished that they were in ‘‘spikes’’ 
and running-clothes to test it; admired the 
smooth, green oval, and passing over to the base- 
ball-field, stood, each in turn, upon the home 
plate. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to knock one, with the 
bases full, clean over into those willows in left 
field! ’’? exclaimed Todd. ‘‘I made a home 
run in the last game our team played this 
summer. ’” 

They turned their steps to the athletic house, 
a white building with an Attic portico that 
presided in dignity over the now silent playing- 
fields. The door was open, and they entered 
a spacious locker-room; they prowled round, 
looking at the names on some of. the cards; 


they examined the showers and drying-rooms; | | rending sights. 





father’s time, and soon stood before a panel 
that commemorated a football victory. 
standing beside him and running down the 
list of names, exclaimed: 

** Hello! There’s your name, Grannis! 
Alfred Grannis! See!’’ 

**Yes. That’s my father. 
end on the team. ’’ 

Grannis’s voice was low; there was a musing 
look in his eyes as he gazed at the names. 

‘**Are you in mourning for your father?’’ 
Todd asked the question in a tone that for 
him was unwontedly subdued. 

‘*For my father and my mother both. They 
were killed a month ago in a railway acci- 
dent. ’’ 

**Oh, I’m awfully sorry.’’ Todd put his 
arm across Grannis’s shoulders, and Grannis 
felt a rush of kindly emotion at this evidence 
of warm-heartedness. The next instant Todd 
had spoiled it all. ‘‘Where was it? How did 
it happen?’’ he asked, unable to disguise his 
interest in so sensational an event. 

**Out West. The rails spread, the train 
rolled down an embankment. ’’ 

Todd pressed for information. 

‘*Were you with them ?’’ 

‘* Ves. ”? 

**And you weren’t hurt?’’ 

‘ ‘No. %? 

‘*Tt must have been frightful,’’ said Todd. 
He paused, in the hope that Grannis might 
volunteer further details, and when he did 
not said, tentatively, ‘‘I suppose at the time 
you hardly realized it?’’ 

Without replying, Grannis moved away. 
He passed slowly round the room, with Todd 
following at his elbow, but he saw nothing of 
the objects at which he looked; his eyes were 
| trying vainly to shut out those horrible, heart- | 
To have that experience made 


He played left 





Todd, | 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR « FIVE CENTS A COPY 
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rate, Grannis hurried along 
the path through the woods 
unpursued. 

He did not feel any resent- 
ment against Todd, but he 
wished he had done what he 
had first planned—visited all 
alone the places hallowed for 
him by his father’s memory. He 
would lose no more time and take no 
more chances of too intrusive compan- 
ionship. The rector had mentioned the 
schoolroom and the library; to those 
places he now turned. 

The schoolroom occupied most of the 
first floor of the building in which Doctor 
Davenport had his office. It was a 
large, light room, with long windows 
on either side that reached almost to 
the lofty ceiling. It was filled with 
yellow varnished desks and yellow 
chairs, arranged with a mathematical 
exactness, rank upon rank. At that 
end of the room toward which the desks 
all faced was a tall clock on which 
hundreds of weary youths had cast 
longing eyes, and on which hundreds 
of others were to gaze. On either side 
of it stalls were set into the walls; 
these, so Grannis came later to under- 
stand, were for the benefit of the sixth 
form, those enviable persons who had 
the privilege of studying in their rooms, 
and who visited the schoolroom only to 
hear the morning reports and the weekly 
marks. At one side of the room was a 
platform, on which stood the master’s 
desk. Above it, on the wall, was in- 
scribed in illuminated letters the motto 
of St. Timothy’s: 

‘*Ka discamus in terris quorum 
scientia perseveret in celis.”’ 

Grannis walked up one aisle and down 
another, looking at the marble busts in 
the niches, at the framed engravings, 
and wondering where was the memorial 
of which Doctor Davenport had spoken. 
Half-way down the farther aisle he 
stopped; there, set in the wall, were 
three tablets, on which were engraved 
the names of the Herndon scholars, 
with the year of each. Near the top 
of the first tablet, under the year 1881, 
the name of Alfred Grannis was re- 
corded. 

Grannis remembered now the day 
when his father had told him of win- 
ning this honor. It had been only a 
couple of months ago, and his father 
had referred to it somewhat lightly as the 
surprising award made to him by the rector 
|at the close of his sixth-form year. Grannis 
| had asked then what the Herndon prize was, 
|and his father had taken out a gold medal 
from a bureau drawer. ‘‘It’s given every 
year to the sixth-former whose general all- 
round work makes the best impression on the 
rector,’’ he had said. ‘‘It isn’t wholly a ques- 
tion of marks. I guess when it was given to 
me it was one of the rector’s mistakes.’’ He 
had laughed as he handed the medal over for 
his son to examine it. 

Grannis had not thought much about it at 
the time; now, however, as he stood before 
the tablets that bore all those names, he sud- 
denly felt a great desire to have Alfred Grannis 
inscribed there a second time. He had felt 
that same desire when he had seen the name 
on the shield in the trophy room. 

There remained one more place for him to 
visit—the library. Passing out of the school- 
room, he encountered a janitor who gave him 
directions. The library was a square building 
of granite, standing at the meeting of two 
roads; in front of it was a statue of a young 
soldier of heroic size, which commemorated 
the four St. Timothy’s boys who had died in 
the Spanish War. Grannis looked at this 
figure with admiration, then passed up the 
steps, and entered a cool and airy reading- 
room. But neither here nor in the ‘‘stacks’’ 
that he explored, nor in the corridors did he 
find that for which he looked. He was begin- 
ning to think that Doctor Davenport had 
made some mistake in connecting his father 
so particularly with the library, when his eyes 
fell upon a cabinet holding some large volumes 
| classified as school photographs. Light flashed 
into Grannis’s mind; here were the records. 

He found the volume that covered his father’s 





then they climbed the stairs to the trophy hall. | the subject of questioning was intolerable. He} school years, and taking it to a table in the 


Here were panels on which were inscribed the | 


names of victorious teams and crews, old foot- | Todd’s surprised shout, ‘‘Say, where are you | 


balls bearing the scores of bygone games, silver 
eups, prize bats and oars. 


Grannis went | 
round in eager search of the records of his | 


| Suddenly rushed down the stairs; he heard | 


|off to? Wait for me!’’ But he did not wait, | 
he did not answer, and some understanding 
must have penetrated Todd’s mind; at any 


reading-room, began to turn the pages. 

There were pictures of the buildings of those 
days, of the masters, of the boys; pictures of 
school teams, and crews, and classes. Grannis 
found himself wondering at the quaint clothes 


| 








ee 
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of weeks, and until it did Todd announced his | and took the next game, making the score four | chuckle, ‘‘That’s a mighty funny way to talk 


of the period—the braided coats and high-cut 
waistcoats, and straight, uncomfortable-looking 
collars; he felt that, even though styles were 
different then, the fellows in those days could 
not have cared very much about their appear- 
ance. He came to the picture of the school 
football-team; the names of the players were 
written on the margin, together with the score 
by which they had triumphed over St. John’s; 
but Giannis did not need to look at this key 
to identify his father. There he stood at the 
left of the line, a straight, slim figure in skin- 
tight jersey and unpadded knickerbockers, — 
just like the other players,—a queer-looking 
football crowd, Grannis thought. 

He had never before seen this picture of his 
father, and he looked at it earnestly, trying 
to trace in it the lineaments that he knew so 
well. There was the same clear, straightfor- 
ward gaze, the same kindly smile, the same 
dark, wavy hair: So interested was he that 
when some one entered the room he did not 
look up, and it was with a start of surprise that 
he presently found an elderly, gray-bearded 
gentleman standing by his side, and saying: 

‘*You’re so much absorbed in those photo- 
graphs that I can’t help being interested, too. 
It’s rather odd that a new boy should want to 
go so far back.’’ 

‘The man’s voice was pleasant, his gray eyes 
were friendly, his manner invited confidence. 

**T had just found my father, ’’ said Grannis. 

‘‘Ah!’? The man looked over the boy’s 
shoulder, and there was a new interest in his 
voice as he exclaimed, ‘‘ The last team I played 
on! Which one is your father ?’’ 

Grannis designated him with a finger. 

‘*So you’re Alfred Grannis’s son! Yes, you 
look like him.’’ There was a pause; then the 
man continued: ‘‘Hundreds and hundreds of 
boys have passed through the school in the 
thirty-six years that I’ve been teaching here. 
I have known them all well enough to have 
had for a little while an idea of each one’s 
character and qualities. Now, at the end of 
thirty-six years, I find that only a few stand 
out in my memory—for what they did, what 
they were, what they promised. Your father 
was one of those few.’’ 

‘*Are you Mr. Dean?’’ asked the boy. 

‘*Yes. He has spoken of me to you?’’ 

There was such a note of pleasure in the 
voice that Grannis was glad: he could say, 
‘Yes. He often spoke of you. He had looked 
forward to seeing you again this fall.’’ 

‘* Yes,’? said Mr. Dean. ‘' Yes. I was 
greatly shocked.’’ He stood looking off across 
the room; then his gaze fell on the boy and 
softened. ‘‘When your father was in the school, 
a few of the masters played on the teams with 
the boys. 
there I am.’ 
the figures in the picture. 
playing football now, but I like the game still. 
Your father went into that and into everything 
else he did with enthusiasm. 


He placed his finger on one of | 


jumped in, all over. 


enthusiasm. 
—all the time, in everything he did; he went | 
to his work with as much zest as to his play. 
He gave the best that was in him to every end 
that the school life offered. 
of himself the best tool that he could make. 


There aren’t many boys who go through school | chop every ball.. You 


with just that joyous earnestness; those who 
do we remember. ’’ 


the vista of years. 
a sudden sense of what was due to the present. 
‘*What form do you expect to enter?’’ 

‘*The fifth, I hope. ’’ 

‘*That will make for our better acquaintance. 
I have the fifth-form Latin. I’m glad to have 
met you, Grannis; forgive my interrupting. ’’ 

‘Thank you for it,’’ Grannis replied. 

Mr. Dean passed into an alcove, and took a 
book down from one of the shelves. Grannis 
resumed his examination of the photographs. 
He found others in which his father appeared 
—and then suddenly, after a few pages, it was 
another set of faces at which he gazed. 

He closed the album and looked across at the 
master. Mr. Dean had taught his father when 


| just stumbled over the net. 





I was right guard on this team; game!’’ 


‘*T’m hardly up to | | an unpleasant suspicion 


| 


He never put| Todd had seemed to see 
his toes in and took them out again; he always | what he most wanted to 
Lots of boys play foot-| see and had declared out 
ball with enthusiasm; not so many study with | | balls that to Grannis’s eye 
But your father wanted to live | were on the line, or inside 


| six to four. 
| changing courts, Todd re- 
He fashioned out | marked, 


| 


Again the master’s eyes | then, 
strayed; he seemed to be looking back along | rotten form. ’? 
He recalled himself with | 





he was a boy, and was now to teach him. He} 


hoped that he would remind Mr. Dean of his 
father, a little. 


Two days later Alfred Grannis had slipped | 


into his place in the small school world. He 
knew where he had to be at certain hours and 
how to go there; he was trying to perform 
definite tasks assigned him; he had a definite 
seat in the upper school dining-room; he was 
beginning to know the last names of a good 
many boys, and the first names of a few. It 
had given him a thrill of pride when Edward 
Crashaw, the president of the Pythian Athletic 


Club,—of which Grannis’s father had been | 


president, —invited him to join that organiza- 
tion. Crashaw was a great man in the school, 


right half-back on the eleven, captain of the | 


nine; for him to notice a ‘‘new kid’’ at all 
was a mark of distinguished consideration. 
It was rather a blow to Grannis that Todd, 


who, by priority of acquaintance and proximity | discomfiture. 
of quarters, was his closest friend, joined the | amused. 


rival club, the Corinthians. Still, it was not 


intention of devoting himself to tennis, and | to one. 
trying to win the fall championship. The/|and the great joy of the onlookers, he had a | 


second day of school he challenged Grannis to | ‘‘slump.’’ Grannis played with steadiness and | prise. 


a game, and as Todd’s outspoken remarks | accuracy, and won three straight games. 
concerning the quality of his play had inter- 


spectators when he and Grannis appeared on | to Todd. 
the tennis-court. It was soon evident that their | ‘*Wait!’’ pleaded Todd. 


And then, to his infinite vexation | after I’ve just licked you.’’ 


Todd turned on him a look of honest sur- 
‘‘Why, Granny, you surely don’t call 


| that licking me! Why, I just gave you the 


‘*Well, fellows, I guess we’ve wasted enough | game! I could lick you hands down at any 


ested the fellows at his table, there were several | time, ’’ said Kingsbury, in a voice quite audible | 


‘*I’m going to run | something like admiration for such invincible 


time, you know.’’ 
It was Grannis’s turn to stare at Todd, with 


sympathies were all with Grannis, and that | this setout right now. I want toshow you —’’ | self-confidence, such invulnerable self-esteem. 


they were hoping he would give the ‘‘Champ,’’| ‘‘I’ll play you some time when you’ve got 
as they had dubbed Todd, a good trouncing. 

Todd, unmindful of their jeers, started in at| bury. ‘‘Come on, fellows!’’ 
full speed, and allowed Grannis but one point They walked away, and Todd was so vexed | 


in the first game. 





your growth; you’re young yet,’’ said Kings- | part of the way insilence. After a while Todd 


that he slammed the ball wildly, with the | 


They walked up to the dormitory, the greater 


| asked, ‘*What are you thinking about?’’ 
‘*T was thinking what a queer bird you are.’’ 
Todd was so interested in his own thoughts 


‘*Did you play in the Newport tournament | result that Grannis won the next two games | that he appeared not to notice this remark. 


this year, Champ?’’ asked Jim Belknap, one | and the set. 
of the bystanders, derisively. As they were putting up their rackets, Todd 

‘*No—couldn’t come on to it,’’ was Todd’s 
matter-of-fact reply. ‘‘Play, Granny!’’ 

He served a swift ball into the right-hand | him, I’ll make him sorry.’’ 
corner of Grannis’s court, scoring a clean ace. Grannis could not resist saying, with a 

‘Blamed if he isn’t pretty good!’’ mut- 
tered Belknap, disconsolately. 

In fact, it was not long before those who 
had come to scoff turned away rather than 
applaud. Todd enjoyed nothing better than 
giving an exhibition before an audience, and 
that first set his eye and hand were working 





, 


said, ‘‘That Kingsbury’s got a swelled head. | who has considered his conclusion. 
If I can win the tournament and challenge | tainly should like to take it out of him. You 


‘“*That fellow, Kingsbury, is a conceited 
ass, ’’ he declared, with the positiveness of one 
“*T cer- 


must give me some more practise, Granny.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


oe of a MINISTERS WIFE 





in perfect codperation. He chased Grannis 
back and forth across the court, and by the I. SURPRISING THE 
time that he had won the set there was no 
one left looking on. Grannis himself was irri- si ES,’”’ said Pauline, ‘‘ it’s 
tated by Todd's nonchalant air of superiority, surely coming !’’ 
and when at the beginning of the second set Pauline was perched on 
Todd began to coach him, and advise him | the elge of the just cleared breakfast-table, 
how to play his strokes, and where to place | swinging her little high-heeled slippers. Apart 
the ball, Grannis set his teeth. from the slippers, she was clad for domestic 
He liked Todd, but oh, how he would | usefulness in a light blue gingham dress and a 
love to take some of the conceit out of him! | ‘‘wee’’ frilly whiteapron. Her piled gold curls 
He could play better tennis than he had played | were bound with a black velvet ribbon. Pauline 
that first set, and he began 
now to do it. It was not 
brilliant, easy, careless 
tennis like Todd’s, —tennis 
with real talent behind it, 
—but it was plodding, per- 
sistent, and steady — the 
kind that often breaks 
down the game of a better 
player. ‘The score moved 
along two all, three all, 
four three for Todd, then 
four all. Grannis won that 
game by a ‘‘let’’ ball that 
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‘*You’re a lucky lob- 
ster !’’ Todd remarked, 
with annoyance. ‘‘ You 
had no business to get that 


Grannis said nothing; 


was awakening in him. 
On several close points 


it. Grannis won the set, 
As they were 


‘*That cut stroke 
of yours isn’t tennis; you 


may win a game now and 
but you play in 


‘*Well, we can’t all play 
just alike,’’ replied Grannis. 
eye on the ball, and don’t worry so much | that turned to pink in the cheeks. 
about my form.’ | the new young minister’s new young wife. 

For the first two games of the third set, Todd| ‘‘How do you know it’s coming?’’ demanded 
followed that advice; then, having obtained the minister. 
what seemed to him a safe lead, heagain began ‘‘All the other churches have had theirs. 
to criticize his opponent’s methods. | Our turn next.’’ 

‘*You’ll never be any good, Granny, till you | The minister flung back his long, athletic 
stop cutting the ball,’’ he said, tolerantly, as | frame in a movement of despair. ‘‘Mrs. Cart- 
he made it three love. wright, I have been in Trumansville three 

At that moment, too, he caught sight of months longer than you have. Never has this 
Sumner Kingsbury strolling by with two other parish had any sort of party, surprise or other- 
sixth - formers; Kingsbury was the school wise, without also having some kind of row.’’ 
tennis champion. Todd walked off the court! ‘‘Well, now, I was really looking forward to 
and up to Kingsbury, and said: | our surprise-party. At home, in New York, 

‘*Don’t you want to play me to-morrow? I | there never were any surprise - parties. Be- 
could give you a game. I won the champion- | sides, I observe from the Trumansville Echo 
ship of our country club this summer. ’’ | | that there are surprises attached to a surprise- 

Kingsbury, a stocky, brown-faced, good-| party. Now I have reason to think that our 
natured-looking fellow, thus taken by surprise, | surprise might be a refrigerator. ’’ 
fell back upon the dignified rebuke that sixth-| ‘‘How do you know?’’ 
formers were accustomed to administer in cases| ‘‘I have my reasons,’’ said Pauline, pursing 
of impudence. her lips, ‘‘and porcelain-lined !’’ 

‘*Who are you, new kid?’’ he asked. ‘**There’ll be a row !’’ 

‘*My name’s Todd; you can watch me play| ‘‘ There won’t! There sha’n’t!’’ The 
for a while if you think I’m not good enough.’’ | mother-light touched Pauline’s face at sight of 
Todd was unabashed by the mirth that this | the brown boy-face now so downcast. ‘‘ I’ll 
remark had provoked. take care of ’em, minister-man!’’ 

‘*All right, Todd; show us what you can| ‘‘There has been trouble in this parish ever 
do.’? And Kingsbury and his friends moved | | Since they worried Doctor Carver to death, 
over to the court. |twenty years ago. That’s it!’ he cried. 

The presence of the champion among the | ‘‘That’s just where the row will come in this 
spectators stimulated Grannis no less than it | time—do you suppose they’ve invited Mrs. 


| did Todd; he made some heroic returns and | Carver?’’ 


yet time for their athletic interests to clash; | 


football practise would not begin for a couple 


won a hard-fought game, to Todd’s conspicuous | Pauline slipped from the table like a flash. 
The sixth-formers were highly | ‘‘I’ll run down and find out!’’ 


‘* Just wait,’’ Todd said to them. 
going.’’ | to know there’s to be a surprise-party ?’’ 
To vindicate his word, he played brilliantly | 








EVERY ONE WAITED FOR THE EDITOR'S SPEECH, AND SO DID HE. 





SURPRISE- PARTY. 


him gently. ‘*O man, my min- 
ister-man! I never said I’d 
ask her; I said I’d find out!’’ 

In another moment Pauline’s feet, which 
never could remember they were married to a 
minister, were hurrying over the pavement. 
The house she sought was not so far off that 
it could not watch the parsonage and the 
church. It was a house that was alone in 
retaining a high picket 
fence with a firm -shut 
gate init. It was a white 
house with green shutters, 
often closed. The win- 
dow-shades were usually 
drawn down to a narrow 
slit. 

The door, too, was queer. 
Sometimes it would not 
open at all; sometimes it 
would open just enough to 
let a forbidding voice be 
heard ; sometimes it would 
open a little wider, enough 
to let a forbidding face be 
seen. The door had done 
all these things on Pau- 
line’s earlier visits, but 
nowadays it flung itself 
wide open as soon as she 
touched the gate. So to- 
day she went flying up the 
brick path, and disap- 
peared within. 

Straight out into the 
kitchen they marched, 
Mrs. Carver and Pauline; 
for the kitchen, being at 
the back, where nobody 
could see it, was open to 
sun and air and sky, and 
had scarlet geraniums in 
the windows. 

**T came just because I 
felt like coming,’’ ex- 
plained Pauline, ‘‘the way 
I always come.’’ 

‘*No troubles with 





‘*You keep your | had blue-gray eyes, and a little face of pearl, | raised biscuit, then, or with drop-cookies to- 
Pauline was | day?’’ asked Mrs. Carver; for Pauline, never 


confessing to a two years’ course of domestic 
science, had taken cooking lessons of Mrs. 
Carver as an excuse to open her front door. 
Then quickly Mrs. Carver’s voice changed. 
‘You need never wait to come until you need 
me, for you can always be pretty sure that I 
need you.’’ 

Out of the depths of the chintz rocking-chair 
Pauline smiled up at her. 

‘*T think I like that remark very much,’’ 
she said. 

‘*You’re the only person in Trumansville 
that I ever did need, and I’ve lived here 
twenty-seven years. ’’ 

Mrs. Carver was standing by the kitchen 
table, and polishing a napkin-ring. She never 
stooped over her work, but always stood erect ; 
her straight, rusty-black head surmounted her 
Straight, rusty-black dress, and there were no 
curves anywhere. 

Pauline sat studying her face. ‘‘ You’resad, 
aren’t you, this morning, about something? 
You don’t mind my asking, do you?’’ 

‘*Sad? I don’t know. No, sad isn’t the 
right word. Mad would be better. ’’ 

‘‘Something new and special ?’’ 

‘*New and special, yes; although I admit,’’ 
Mrs. Carver smiled, grim and calm, ‘‘there 
was plenty of mad to spare before.’’ She 
polished away, tensely but quietly. 

‘‘Whether it’s a sad or a mad, it doesn’t feel 
very good, does it? Is it anything I could do 


| anything about ?’’ 


‘*You’ll ask her whether she’s been invited | with its wistful little twinkle. 
‘*T’ll get | to our surprise-party when you’re not supposed | she replied, firmly; then her grim lips relaxed 


Pauline caught him by the coat and shook | big chair. 


Mrs. Carver looked down at Pauline’s face 
‘Tt is not,’’ 


whimsically as her gaze swept Pauline in the 
‘*T wonder why Providence sent 
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OMINALLY, ninety-two 
N per cent. of the population 
of the United States can 
read and write. How many can 
really do so? That depends 
upon what we mean by reading 
and writing. A large proportion 
of the people can read and write 
words; a considerable number are able to read 
and write language; a much smaller number 
can read and write sense. 

The boy who has been a year or two in school 
has learned a good deal about reading and 
writing words. He does not have to spell out 
his syllables, one ata time. He can recognize 
all the easy names and many of the hard ones. 
Put a pen in his hand, and he makes his let- 
ters legibly, spells his words with more or less 
correctness, and sets them down on paper with 
reasonable speed. He is likely to think that he 
knows how to read and write. In point of fact, 
he has only taken the first step in that direction. 

Listen to him as he reads aloud, and you 
will see that he is merely uttering a succession 
of nouns and verbs, as he might count a suc- 
cession of bricks or roll a succession of marbles. 
He makes his pauses where he happens to; 
he gives either no emphasis at all, or a wholly 
wrong emphasis. In writing, his case is even 
worse. He can follow a copy handsomely 
enough. He can write what you dictate rea- 
sonably well. But a composition, or even a 
good letter, is beyond his powers. 

There are many such boys and girls in our 
schools, and many such men and women scat- 
tered throughout the country. If you want 
evidence of it, look at any of our daily news- 
papers. The space on the front page, which 
ought to contain valuable information, is occu- 
pied with head-lines—single words, or groups 
of two or three words., And the editor indi- 
cates the relative emphasis that he wishes 
given to the different words by the different 
sizes of type in which he prints them. The 
more ignorant the constituency to which the 
newspaper appeals, the more marked are these 
characteristics. 

Fortunately, our teachers are awake to this 
danger, and do everything they can to teach 
their pupils that language is something more 
than a succession of words. The boy or girl 
who has been for three or four years in any 
good school has been taught to read with ex- 
pression. Such a child will generally make 
some effort to emphasize the important parts, 
instead of the unimportant ones. In short, he 
will read a paragraph as if it were a connected 
passage instead of a lot of words dumped into 
a hopper. 





THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 
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T the same time, the child is learning to 
A write language as well as to read it. His 
sentences become more grammatical. He 
becomes better able to put on paper the things 
that he can say by word of mouth. He can 
write a letter that will give pleasure to his 
parents, or a composition that will pass muster 
with his teacher. He sees the mistake of the 
boy or man who is satisfied with reading and 
writing words. He has himself learned to read 
and write language; and he frequently thinks 
that this is all that is necessary. 

Far from it. Language is only a means to an 
end. The use of language is to convey thought. 
Ask a boy who has just read a passage fluently 
how much he remembers of that passage. 
Often he can give no account whatever. When 
he does give an account, it is likely to be 
wholly confused. The things that remain in 
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They can make him believe 
almost anything they please. 

A man who can read his- 
tory for himself, and get 
facts rather than phrases 
into his mind, has a basis 
for sound judgment of cur- 
rent events. The problem 
of our own town to-day has 
been worked out by people 
in other towns, if we only 
knew where to look for it. 
The constitutional difficeul- 
ties of the United States are 
enough like those of other 
states and other times to 
make the history of the past 
a help in judging the affairs 
of the present. 

If a man can read sense, 
he can make up his mind 
independently; if, in addi- 
tion, he can write out his 
| ideas so as to communicate the sense to others, 
he can get others to follow him. We can reach 
only a few men by personal conversation. We 
can reach a somewhat larger number by public 
speaking. The means by which masses are 


his memory are not the im- 
portant parts of the story or 
argument, but those in which 
some picturesque phrase has 
arrested his attention for a 
moment. There are many 
boys who can reproduce a 
story or argument that has 
been told them by word of 
mouth; there are surpri- 
singly few who can do the 
same thing for a story or 
argument that they have 
read out of a book. 

It is this small number of 
people who can get ideas 
from books that constitutes 
the really educated class in 
the community. The man 
who can use written and 
printed language as an in- 
strument for getting other 
people’s ideas, and for com- 
municating his ideas to other people, is the one 
who can take the lead in the public and 
private business of the world to-day. 





PRESIDENT HADLEY. 


BY RULE OF THUMB. 
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man who wishes to move them in the right 
direction must learn to put sound ideas into a 
form in which other people can apprehend 


moved to-day is the printed page; and the | 


That kind of literature gets the child into 
the habit of reading about artificial examples 
of goodness and of romance, until he has lost 
all taste for natural ones. When a book has 
something really worth reading, something 
that will give a real insight into life, it is 
rejected. Scott and Dickens are voted dull 
because they really have something to tell us. 
Even ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ and *‘Lorna Doone’’ are 
too hard for the intellect that finds a book 
burdensome as soon as it contains a new idea 
of any real size. 

But it is not enough to read strong books; 
we must learn to get hold of the thought that 
they contain. If a boy reads a novel without 
getting any appreciation of the characters, a 
strong one does him little more good than a 
weak one. If he treats history as a chronicle 
of exciting events that happened fifty or a 
hundred years ago, he might just as wel! be 
reading in a daily newspaper the chronicle 
of events that are happening to-day. What 
makes history worth reading is that we can 
watch the great sequences of cause and effect 
as they actually have worked out. The thing 
that makes the novel worth reading is that we 
can get new ideals of character and fresh 
standards of conduct. 

A good book carelessly read is not much 
better than a poor book. A good book care- 
fully read is an education in itself. We not 
only get the author’s ideas; we learn to think 
things out for ourselves. And by thinking 
things out for ourselves we get the habit of 
mind that is needed to enable us to present our 
thoughts to others. By learning to read sense, 
we learn to write sense. 

Of all the public men of America, no one 
did so much to make difficult questions clear 
to the public mind as Abraham Lincoln. He 
not only solved things for himself; he helped 








NE hundred years ago almost all business 
was done by rule of thumb—by tradi- 


tional methods handed down from father | know the answer to this question, we shall 
There were only three professions— | know a great deal more about education than 


to son. 


law, medicine, and preaching—in which a man | we do at present. 
was expected to get much knowledge from general answer, but shall content myself with 
In all other departments of life a man | | one or two practical suggestions that I think 


books. 
was supposed to find things out for himself; 


and any one who tried to make reading take | 
the place of experience was despised as a mere | that add something to your stock of ideas. 


theorist. 


To-day this whole attitude of mind has | ideas out of strong books so much as the habit 
changed. We have learned that a man can) 
build better bridges and houses if he has studied | 


engineering. He can do better manufacturing 


if he reads what others have done in the way | 
He can do better | 


of chemistry and technology. 
farming if he studies books that tell him about 
soils and the way of treating them. 

These sources of information are open to the 


man who can read sense, and to him only. | boy’s imagination; not real Indians and heroes. 


Those who are not able to get ideas by reading 
strive in vain to obtain by popular lectures the 
things that their abler and more fortunate 
neighbors can get out of books. For a popular 
lecture is necessarily suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the average man in the audience, in 
order that the audience may have pleasure at 
the moment; but books can be written, and 
are written, for men of the higher grade, who 
seek power rather than pleasure from their 
use. 

Success in business is not the sole object 
of life. A right-minded man wishes to do his | 
duty as a citizen, to help guide the destinies of | 
his country. 
of what he reads has an advantage over all his 
fellows. 
information from the head-lines of his news- 


The man who can get sense out | 


The citizen who gets his political | 


paper, from the sonorous phrases of a public: 


speaker, or from magazine articles that strive | them. Thereare, indeed, Sunday-school books 


for effects of language rather than soundness 
of thought, is at the mercy of political schemers. 


| Others to apprehend the solution. To some 
extent, this power was doubtless inborn; to a 
large extent, it was the result of education. 


them. 
How can this power be acquired? When we 





I shall not try to give any 


WHAT LINCOLN LEARNED FROM EUCLID. 





| may be of use. 
First, get into the habit of reading books 
E have Lincoln’s own testimony about 
the way in which he obtained this 
education. Asa land surveyor, he had 
occasion to study Euclid’s elements of geome- 
try; and he saw how the proof of difficult prop- 
ositions was carried on, step by step, with clear 
definitions and rigid logic. Through the study 
of geometry, Lincoln learned what proof 
means. He learned not to present a legal 
proposition when any of its parts was hazy; 
and that clearness of analysis made him a 
power with judges and juries. He learned 
not to think that he had solved a constitutional 
question when he had merely expressed certain 

popular ideas. 

Although no man was more felicitous than 
he in finding phrases to sum up popular con- 
victions, he never satisfied himself with a phrase 
until he had found out what he really meant 
by it. That was what gave him such over- 
| whelming power in his debates with Douglas. 
His friends besought him to content himself 
with the use of language, and to stop short in 
his demands for the underlying sense. 

“If you put that question to Douglas,’’ 
said one of them, ‘‘you never can be Senator. ’’ 

**If Douglas answers it,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘he 
never can be President.’’ The event justified 
Lincoln’s wisdom. 

The man who is educating himself to take 
the lead in industry or in politics is the man 
who stops short neither with the words nor 
with the language, but who thinks things 
through to their underlying sense. 


Nothing cripples a boy’s power of getting new 


of reading weak books that simply give him 
his own old ideas in a new dress. That is the 
| worst fault of the kind of literature that is 
known as ‘‘dime novels.’ They are exceed- 
ingly popular with boys of a certain age and a 
| certain type, because it takes so little effort to 
read them. The Indians and the heroes of 
| these novels are the Indians and heroes of the 


A boy who has fed himself on literature of 
that class finds a real Indian exceedingly dull, 
and becomes unable to know a real hero when 
he sees one. 


DIME NOVELS AND POPULAR ROMANCES. 








UT this bad effect is not produced by dime 
B novels only. The majority of Sunday- 

school books and popular romances are 
open to the same objection. Where the dime 
| novels give us childish ideals of vice, the cur- 
rent romances give us equally childish ideals of 
virtue. Morally, the second are on a somewhat 
higher plane than the first; intellectually, how- 
ever, there is very little to choose between 


that are good, and novels for young girls that 
| are good; but they are not very numerous. 








you to be a minister’s wife in Trumansville. 
You never did anything to deserve it.’’ 

‘*But I like it!’’ 

‘*Wait!’’ said Mrs. Carver. ‘‘I was a min- 
ister’s wife in Trumansville once myself.’’ 

After a while Pauline asked, quietly, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Carver, why do you live here if you hate 
Trumansville so?’’ 

Mrs. Carver turned fiercely. ‘‘Just because 
I hate it! And everybody in it! I stay,’’— 
she stopped, regained her tense self-control, 
and continued in a calm and vibrant voice, — 
‘*T stay because I was once asked to go!’’. 

Pauline, who knew the story well enough, 
was silent. 

‘*Yet it isn’t true,’’ continued Mrs. Carver, 


sternly honest, ‘‘that they worried my hus- | that I’m capable of liking you as much as the 





voice grew lower and more unsteady, ‘‘even 
Sarah Olcott, that I thought my best friend, 
even she told me, then, that it was my tongue 
that started all the trouble. I’ve never spoken 
to her since. So that’s why I stay on in Tru- 
mansville.’’ Mrs. Carver relapsed into her 
usual grim calm. ‘‘Because I hate them all, 
but not—not so much as they hate me!’’ 

Pauline smiled at her tremulously. 
haps they don’t hate you at all.’’ 

**Oh, I don’t mind their hating me—except 
once in a while; to-day, for example.’’ 

**To-day ?’’ queried Pauline. 

But Mrs. Carver compressed her. lips and 
would give no explanation, but only said, a 
little wearily, ‘‘They might at least allow 


**Per- 


band to death here. He was ill before they | rest do—and more.” 


asked for his resignation, though they didn’t | 
know it. 
help niatters, and I’ll never forgive them, not | 
one of them! Not Silas Putney, the richest 
man in this town, and the stingiest, who 
withdrew his church subscription in our time, 
and never renewed it till your time! Nor that | 
limber whipper-snapper, Charlie Jones! He’d | 
just got himself editor of the Echo then, and 


they got him to write the letter about my— | chance.’’ 
my husband’s resignation. 
feet long. Really, I can forgive Charlie—S. 
Charles, I believe, nowadays—his bad inten- 
tions better than I can his big words. He 
never gets very far along when he tries his 
And Sarah,’’ Mrs. Carver’s 


speeches on me! 








Pauline jumped up, and snuggled her cheek 


But asking him to resign didn’t | | against that stern shoulder. 


**Perhaps they’re sorry,’’ she whispered, | 


ee 


for what happened twenty years ago!’’ 
‘*They’ve never showed they are!’’ 


| and so dear! 


Mrs. Carver turned a bewildered, searching | issue for a day because he was waiting to 
face toward the window. ‘‘Whatdo you see?’’ | insert some important news that doesn’t seem 
**T see a refrigerator. ’’ | to have happened yet. 
Mrs. Carver’s puzzled face relaxed; she was| ‘‘To make assurance trebly sure, I stopped 
slowly growing accustomed to the mischief | in at Miss Olcott’s to see if we could have the 
always ready to bubble up in Pauline. ‘Well, | extra choir practise to-night, and she said she 
the nearest refrigerator I know anything about | was afraid several members of the choir had 
is in Silas Putney’s store window. ’’ | an engagement for to-night. That settled it.’’ 
‘*That’s the very refrigerator I see!’’ ‘*Yes,’’ Edwin admitted. ‘‘Weare certainly 
It was an anxious Edwin that opened the | in for a surprise-party—and a row “ad 
parsonage door to Pauline half an hour later. At that, Pauline went dancing round the 
**Did you find out?’’ | dining-room table for pure joy in her plan; 
‘*T did. She has not been invited!’’ | then she abruptly pushed Edwin down into 
‘There we are!’’ said the minister, heavily. | the ponderous carving chair, and perched her- 
**Oh, no, we’re not!’’ cried Pauline. ‘‘I’ve ‘self on the arm. The merry sparkles in her 
aplan. But first, I found out a whole lot of eyes were dancing again. 
things on the way home. Not only are we to| ‘‘We’re not going to have any surprise-party, 
have a surprise-party, Teddy, but we’re to | and we’re not going to haveany row. Listen!’’ 
have it to-night!’’ | But she had much ado to keep him seated 
‘*How in the world did you find that out?’’ | in his chair while he listened. Once every 
‘*Oh, they’re so funny here,—the people, — ' thirty seconds he started up, crying ‘‘But —’’ 
In the first place, Silas Putney | only to be overwhelmed by the torrent of 





| called me into the hardware store to look at| Pauline’s eloquence. At last, however, Pauline 


‘*But have you ever given them a chance?’’ | 
‘*They’ll have to make their own chance | 
| to-day his inspection of it had an air of fond | solemnly, ‘‘are we to begin to have ‘buts’ in 


now.’’ The tone was more sad than bitter. 
‘*Make their own chance. Make their own 
The words rang through Pauline’s 


It was a letter six | head strangely; she stood rigid and stared at 
|the window. All the light fell full upon her, 


yet it seemed to be a light from within that | 


was pouring over her face. 
- **What is it, what is it, deary?’’ 


‘* | — see — something! ’’ Pauline declared. | but he said he was postponing this week’s 





It is the fifth | feared that he was passing beyond the pale of 
‘*Edwin Cartwright,’’ she said, 


the refrigerator in the window. 
time he’s called me in for that purpose, but | argument. 


farewell. He implied that he’d found a pur- | this family at this late day, after two whole 
chaser, though ‘at a loss, at a loss.’ | months of ‘happy-ever-after’ ?”’ 

‘*You know how hard it always is to get| Sudden sunshine wiped the bewilderment 
past the Echo office and ‘chattable Charlie’; | from Edwin’s brown face. 
to-day it was some new post-cards I must| ‘‘Will you help me, Ted?’’ 
examine. I suggested that I mustn’t take up| ‘‘I will help you, Paul,’’ he answered, 
the time of S. Charles, editor, on press day, | ‘‘both now and forever, Amen!’’ 
It must be confessed, however, that during 
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all that afternoon, while Pauline baked cake 
and made sandwiches, her heart from time to 
time tumbled down into her toes. But at every 
such moment up soared her voice in bubbling 
song, for was Pauline going to let herself 
think she was afraid of anything? Not she! 

But she needed courage for two when at 
quarter of eight o’clock, the time immemorially 
appointed in Trumansville for surprise-parties, 
she and her husband, waiting excitedly in the 
hall, wearing their coats and hats, and laden 
with baskets, heard at last certain unaccus- 
tomed sounds on the other side of the front 
door—the rustle of many footsteps, whisper- 
ings, shufflings and mutterings, and at last 
the thud of something heavy thumping down 
on the very threshold! 

‘* Follow my lead, Teddy!’’ came Pauline’s 
sharp whisper, and wide open she flung the 
big front door. It was blocked by a square, 
shiny shape. Small doors swinging open 
revealed gleaming white cavities, porcelain- 
lined. It was a refrigerator to make your 
mouth water. The refrigerator was flanked 
on the right by S. Charles Jones, editor of the 
Trumansville Echo, hatless, dapper, bowing, 
with a flood of carefully prepared eloquence 
ready to pour from his lips; on the other side 
of the monumental surprise stood Silas Putney. 
There was no speech in him; he stood breath- 
less, panting, spent with the weight of his own 
refrigerator; but he beamed upon Pauline. 
Beyond Silas Putney and Charles Jones and the 
refrigerator, straggled a crowd that stretched 
out to the sidewalk and beyond. It bulged 
with parcels and baskets, from which exhaled 
a fragrance as of spicy tongue and cold roast 
chicken. Silent and shining-eyed, the surprise- 
party stood waiting for the speech of S. Charles 
Jones, which never came, because of the 
ringing speech of Pauline. 

‘We were all ready and waiting, so as not 
to lose any time. Too bad you brought the 





refrigerator all the way up to the door. Pitch 
in and help down the steps with 
it, Edwin. It won’t be so hard for 


company going to balk? The house stood blind 
and dark, but Pauline knew there were cheery 
lights in the kitchen. But could she make 
the door open to this procession? If it did, 
could she get the procession to enter? Twenty 
years! That was almost as many as Pauline’s 
age came to, if she stopped to think of it. 
But she knew she must not stop to think! 

‘*Heigh-ho! O-ho!’’ It was the low, ring- 
ing yodel that Pauline gave when she called 
on Mrs. Carver in the evening. At the sound, 
the door swung wide, and light from the 
kitchen streamed into the narrow, dark hall. 
The surprise - party was still halted by the 
gate. Pauline sped before them over the brief 
path; she fell upon Mrs. Carver, and bore her 
back. ‘*Come on!’’ she called. 

And they did come on! They poured through 
the little hall, out into the big, bright kitchen. 
Baskets and boxes dropped on chairs and 
tables. Some one slipped into the sitting-room 
and lighted the lamp there. People crowded 
in everywhere; but no one sat down, and no 
one spoke. The bewildered minds of the 
visitors went back to their interrupted program 
of action; it had been arranged that no one was 
to speak until S. Charles Jones had spoken. 
Where was he? Where but in the kitchen 
doorway, flanking the refrigerator on the right, 
while Silas Putneygflanked it on the left, 
exactly as at Pauline’s door earlier in the 
evening. Edwin was behind the refrigerator. 

For the second time that evening there fell a 
moment of utter suspense. For a full moment 
there were heard the asthmatic heavings of 
Silas Putney. It was Edwin’s chance to help 
Pauline ‘‘both now and forever. ’’ 

‘*Speech !’’ his big voice boomed. ‘Speech! 
Speech!’’ Gently but firmly he nudged the 
editor’s elbow from the rear. 

Facing the refrigerator and the two men 
stood Mrs. Carver, searching their faces with 
her steady eyes. Every one waited for the 
editor’s speech, and so did he, but not a sound 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





three to carry. Now we’re off! 
Right about face, everybody !’’ 

Not a soul moved! All stood 
staring with blank, bewildered 
faces at the minister’s wife in the 
lighted doorway. A motionless 
minute of suspense! Then move- 
ment was restored to people’s 
muscles, but not as yet to their 
minds, at the thud of the closing 
door, at the magnetic ring of com- 
mand in a sweet voice. 

‘*Shall I lead the way, then?’’ 
Pauline’s feet took her across the 
square wintry lawn to the end of 
the procession. Then, indeed, 
everybody did right about face, to 
see what on earth Pauline wanted 
them to do! 

‘*T’ve sandwiches and black 
chocolate cake,’’ Pauline re- 
marked. ‘‘How good everything 
smells! Isn’t it fun! It’s my first 
surprise-party. I’d so much rather 
be in a surprise-party than have 
one. I don’t think she suspects a 
thing, for I was there this morn- 
ing.’’ 

Huddled, hypnotized, following 
Pauline in the chilly starlight, 
the surprise-party bore down the 
street, well prodded in the rear by 
the refrigerator, which bumped 
nimbly along with Edwin’s stal- 
wart assistance. No one knew 
where they were going, or what 
they were doing, or why. But 





it was Pauline on a flying, eager visit to talk 
it all over. Mrs. Carver had not talked much 
on the evening before, but to-day her speech 
rippled in one strain: 

‘*Surprise on surprise, I should think so, 
for everybody concerned! If any one had 
told me, fifteen minutes before, that I’d be 
wringing Charlie Jones’s hand, and saying, 
‘Words are good things in their place, Charlie, 
but you and I don’t need them,’ or that out 
in the hall, after the rest were gone, Silas 
Putney—I always thought he loved the show 





of giving, if ever he managed to give—should 





hand me an envelope and I should take it! 
And all he said, was ‘arrears’ ! 

‘*And if anybody had told me that I should 
kiss Sarah Olcott right there before everybody 
—well, —’’ Mrs. Carver paused, incapable of 
making a sufficiently impressive conclusion. 
‘*T’m sure I don’t know whether they surprised 
me more, or I them. Perhaps the person I 
surprised most was myself. On the whole, I 
guess there wasn’t anybody in Trumansville 
last night who wasn’t surprised !’’ 

Pauline’s arms went round Mrs. Carver’s 
neck. ‘*Z wasn’t surprised,’’ she whispered. 





LIZABETH Joyce was on-her way with 
E a party of fellow students to the Institute 
of Design. 

‘*When I get through my course,’’ she said, 
‘*T mean to have the Essington prize. I don’t 
say that in self-conceit—none of you will care 
to work for it as I shall. You know George 
Essington was my grandfather, and the whole 
family expect me to win.’’ What Elizabeth 
wanted, she wanted with all her heart. ‘‘It 
would be cruel if I didn’t get it! Surely I 
shall.’’ 

‘*T guess none of us will push you very 
hard,’’ said her chum; ‘‘but some other girl 
may come in who’ll want it as much as you 
do.’’ 

‘*How I shall hate her !’’ laughed Elizabeth. 

As Mazie stood on the corner, waiting for 
a motor-car to move on, she had overheard 
the talk. At the time she did not dream that 
she would be the other girl; she merely looked 


a little wistfully after the art stu- | 
dents, as they took their trolley- | 











presently somebody recovered con- 
sciousness. Pauline heard a mas- 
culine murmur at her ear. For 
once the éditor of the Trumansville 
Echo was laconic: ‘* Mrs. Cartwright, our 
surprise was for our minister’s wife. ’’ 

‘*So it shall be, for a minister’s wife,’”’ 
answered Pauline. 

The usual enwrappings of his talk were still 
absent, as he protested, ‘‘I had prepared a 
speech and an article for the Echo.’’ 

‘*‘Won’t the speech do for any minister’s 
wife?’’ suggested Pauline. ‘‘And the article 
—perhaps you’ll write a better one.’’ 

‘*But who—where —’’ he queried, in bewil- 
derment, and gradually his question was 
echoed, taken up, whispered, but by Pauline 
utterly unheeded: ‘‘Where? Where are we 
going?’’ Some of them had begun to suspect, 
and the suspicion brought Silas Putney from 
the rear, panting at Pauline’s ear: 

‘*The refrigerator is largely my gift, —there 
were some contributions, —but it is largely my 
gift, Mrs. Cartwright, to our minister’s wife!’’ 





Pauline turned; low, to his ear only, she 
answered, ‘‘Are there no arrears of gifts due, | 
Mr. Putney, to another minister’s wife?’’ | 

But now some one pressed resolutely through | 
the company, which somehow always surged 
on, under Pauline’s leadership—a woman this 
time. Sarah Olcott’s sharp, sensible, dried- 
apple face was close to Pauline’s. 

‘*You’d better not! You don’t know her.”’ | 

‘*T do!’’ cried Pauline. ‘Wait and see if I | 
don’t, for here we are!’’ 

And now at this gate, at which no one 
except Pauline ever entered unafraid, was her 


“I CAME TO SHAKE HANDS WITH YOU, BUT PERHAPS 


YOU'LL LET ME KISS YOU." 


car to the West End. At one time 
she had very much wanted to be a 
designer or an illustrator; but it 
had not been possible for her, and 
she found it very good, instead, to 
have work that brought in eight 
dollars a week to the family. 

Mazie was never long cast down. 
After a disappointment, she could 
usually find something she liked as 
well as she liked what she had lost. 
On that particular morning, there 
were a number of pleasant things 
to think about. The rent was paid, 
from her wages; at the grocer’s, 
the family credit was good. That 
evening she was to go to a party; 
she had a new, pale blue frock, 
and Ray Hunt had sent her flowers 
to wear. It was spring; the up- 
town flower-shops gave forth odors 
of hyacinths and lilies. As the 
wind wrapped her skirt about her 
ankles, Mazie quickened her pace, 
and all but danced down the street. 
She was a pretty girl, small, slight, 
with hair almost the color of daf- 
fodils. 

Her work lay in a dingy part of 
town—at the Pearl Laundry, where 
she answered the telephone, gave 
out packages, and prepared the 
monthly statements. 

At a little after eight o’clock 
that morning, she left the office to 
go to one of the workrooms. At 
an electric wringer stood a large 
foreign girl, named Anna Loben- 
sky, who wore a red calico shirt- 
waist with old-fashioned, full 
sleeves. As Mazie passed by, one 








came out of him. Every one present stared! of those sleeves caught in the wringer, and 


at the two men—and then at Mrs. Carver, over 
whose set and steady face there gradually grew 
a tremendous puzzlement. 

‘*But why?’’ she said. ‘*But why?’’ 

Suddenly and terribly that ‘‘why’’ was 
reflected on all the other faces. Why in the 
world had they come? What hypnotism had 
led them? They gazed blankly on each other. 
Why had they come? 

Then sudden and sharp a sound fell across 
the silence. A chord rang from the old piano, 
and with it there welled up, heaven-clear and 
skyward, a girl’s voice: 


“Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in Christian } 


love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds is like to that 
above.” 

And suddenly they knew why they had 
come. It was all for Pauline! 

There was no need now of any speech of 
presentation, or of any words to explain the 
hands stretched out in reconciliation; there 
was no longer any bewilderment on any face. 
Every one began to sing, hesitatingly at first, 
then confidently. In and out through all the 
voices, heavy or cracked, strident or quavering, 
hoarse or shrill—in and out, even as she her- 
self had come flashing into their gray lives— 
| there rose, both leading and interwoven, the 
| pure young gold of Pauline’s soprano. 

The next morning perhaps it was the sun- 
shine that made the kitchen bright, or perhaps 








she heard the girl cry out in Russian. 

‘‘Shut off the power, some one who knows!’’ 
Mazie cried, as she flew to the side of the girl 
in the red waist. She did not know just what 
happened; her small, active fingers tore the 
cotton sleeve away in strips. At last the 
Russian girl was free, and went staggering 
against the wall. Her face was almost as 
white as the wet sheets in the wringer; she 
was sobbing aloud, but unhurt. Mazie saw 
her white, bare arm, with shreds of red cotton 
clinging to it, and suddenly remembered about 
a girl at Mason’s Laundry, whose arm had 
been torn off at the shoulder. 

‘*Wait a moment, I feel sick.’’ As Mazie 


| spoke to the girls who crowded about her, she 


looked into the wringer, and saw a splash 
of scarlet. ‘‘ Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘ it’s 
blood !’’ 

It was only red calico, wrung and twisted 
by the machine; but the sight of it made her 
feel very faint. As she tried to get away to 
fresh air, she found that a ruffle in the back | 
of her gingham dress had become caught in 
the machine. She did not feel afraid; her 


| first thought was that the ruffle would be torn, 


and she tried to release it gently. 

Then came a sudden wrench, and great pain. 
She felt herself being drawn, struggling, into 
the flying iron thing. Girls were screaming, 
“Stop the current, oh, stop it!’ But as| 





do it. Just as a man found the switch and 
stopped the machine, Mazie fainted. 

She suffered so much for the first few days 
that she did not realize what she had sacrificed 
for Anna Lobensky. But there came a day 
when she learned. As she was leaving the 
hospital, where everything possible had been 
done for her, she begged the surgeon to tell 
her the truth; and he did tell her, at last, that 
she could not hope to walk again. 

After that, she sat alone a long while. Her 
window looked across a sunny lawn, where 
robins hopped round the sprinkler; she closed 
her eyes, for she could not bear to look at the 
little girls with their jumping-ropes. 

If she could not have one thing, she had 
always before managed to be content with 
another; but this new sorrow was too much. 
Life seemed dark; she said over and over to 
herself, ‘*If I could only die, instead !’’ 

After a while the nurse came to her, smiling. 
‘*Please go away and let me alone,’”’ said 
Mazie. 

‘*But a lady wants to see you; she has 
something important to say.’’ 

‘*T don’t want her in here.’’ But after a 
moment Mazie relented. ‘‘Please tell her to 
come in.’’ 

The caller was a blue-eyed, white-haired 
woman. ‘‘I’m Mrs. Hunter,’’ shesaid. ‘‘An 
old teacher of yours called yesterday to tell 
me about you.’’ 

‘*About me? Oh, it’s Miss Mead.’’ Mazie 
smiled faintly. 

‘“*Yes. You see, every year I give away a 
scholarship at the School of Illustration. My 
daughter was there until—until she died. If 
you go out there to study, you’ll see a picture 
she painted. ’’ 

‘“*Tf I go out there to study !’’ 

‘*Miss Mead thought you’d like to.’’ Mrs. 
Hunter laid her hand on Mazie’s. ‘‘We feel— 
she and I—that you’re going to get back what 
you gave up for another girl’s sake. Maybe 
you’ll do more work in the world than if 
you hadn’t been hurt. Don’t you want to 
try?”’ 

Mazie lay a few minutes without answer- 
ing, then opened her eyes suddenly, and 
smiled. ‘‘I’d like that ever so much. Thank 
you.’’ 

So it was that Mazie came to be the other 
girl who tried for the Essington prize against 
Elizabeth Joyce. They were in different art 
schools, and had not met when the exhibition 
of students’ work was held. In a little room 
across from the exhibition hall a committee 
was deciding about the prize. Mazie sat in 
her wheel-chair. Although her back was badly 
twisted, her general health had not suffered— 
she had the same clear skin and thick, fair 
hair. 

‘Your picture is dear!’’ said the girl who 
pushed her chair. ‘‘But what made you think 
of doing a laundry-worker ?’’ 

**Oh, I don’t know,’’ Mazie replied, for she 
felt excited, and could not bear to talk of the 
contest. 

‘*See that black-eyed girl, taking tea?’’ her 
friend went on. ‘‘She’s Elizabeth Joyce; her 
grandfather gave the prize fund. I don’t 
know whether she’s trying or not. I shouldn’t 
think so—a hundred and fifty dollars would 
be nothing to her. I hope you win. The 
magazines always buy the prize pictures 
you’d get another hundred and fifty that 
way; and if you win, you’ll have all the 
pupils you can take.’’ 

A shadow crossed Mazie’s face—the shadow 
of the rent-collector and the grocer. For three 
years she had earned nothing. She knew that 
the people at home were beginning to feel that 
she could not earn anything with her art work 
Suddenly she laughed, oddly. ‘* Now, Jo 
Meredith, I want that prize enough, as it is. 
Don’t make it harder for me when I’m 1-left.’’ 
She choked, and laughed again. 

Her chair was near the tea-table. She saw 
young Mr. Joyce come up, and Elizabeth 
spring eagerly to her feet. 

‘*Well, Bess,’’ he said, ‘‘I have inside news 
for you. The committee have got it down to 
two pictures, and one is ‘The Satin Gown.’ ”’ 
As he mentioned her picture, Elizabeth 
squeezed his hand. ‘‘Of course none of them 
know who did the work. Amman told me he 


before, none of them seemed to know how to| never saw better painting of a fabric than in 














that picture. The other piece is by some one 
who goes to the School of Illustration. ’’ 

If it was eavesdropping, Mazie was too 
much excited to realize it. She listened; and 
for an instant the room seemed dark. Then 
Mr. Joyce finished: ‘‘It’s a picture called ‘The 
Laundry-Worker.’ ’’ ° 

‘Oh, did you hear that?’’ Jo Meredith 
whispered, as she pushed the chair away. 

Elizabeth Joyce had laid a cold hand on her 
brother’s. Her voice was quick and sharp. 
“Surely I’ll win! The prize can’t go to that 
other girl! It would be too hard!’’ 

As Mazie was taken from the hall, she 
sighed and laughed. ‘‘I was wondering who 
did that ‘Satin Gown,’ and if she cares as 
much as I do. Jo, please pick up that 
flower. ’’ 

Jo took a daffodil from the sidewalk. Its 
stem was broken, and its yellow head hung 
down. ‘*What do you want it for? A mascot?’’ 

“Oh, no. I just felt that it would like to 
be of some use, if it is broken. ’’ 

Her sister Lucile ran two blocks from home 
to meet her. It was hard to have to say that 
the committee had not yet made a decision. 

**Oh, well, you’ll get it!’’ cried Lucile. 

**Don’t!”? said Mazie. ‘‘Now, don’t!’’ 
After a moment, she added, ‘“‘If I should 
win, they’ll send a messenger to the house.’’ 

Supper was ready, but 
Mazie could not eat. For 





myself—at one time.’’ 


Elizabeth’s dark eyes | school. 
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‘*I’m so glad now,’’ she said, ‘‘that 


were shining; not many hours before, she had | the prize went to your picture, not mine; and 


heard Mazie’s story—all about Anna Lobensky, 


I came to shake hands with you, but perhaps 


all about the long, brave struggle at the art | you’ll let me kiss you.”’ 


Che TIMBER. TREASURE 


In E 


ae, Chapters. Chapter Five, : 


®y Frank Lillie PollocR- 


WO hours later Fred struggled back to | however, and Fred had actually a very slight | 


camp. 


He was sick and dizzy, and his | acquaintance with him; he had always been | 


head ached so badly that he was hardly | repelled by the lawyer’s dry, ironical manner. 


able to manage his canoe. 
The blow had not fallen squarely, after all. 


It had glanced from his thick felt hat, and had | he examined Fred from head to foot. 


‘*Mr. Fred Gillespie!’’ said Armstrong, with 
his chilly smile, as, adjusting his eye-glasses, 
‘*Your 


spent part of its force on his shoulder, but it | | family have been anxious to find you.’’ 
had been violent enough to tumble him, half- | 


stunned, into the water. 


‘*Where are they? I’ve just come in from 


He had gone down, | the north woods, and the house is empty. 


but the cold plunge had revived him, and he | What’s happened ?’’ cried Fred, anxiously. 
had come up again, luckily just under the | 
stern of his canoe. ‘There he had sense enough | his family, for a little holiday—at the Royal 


to lie quiet, with just his head above water. 


On the shore he had dimly seen a man | the lawyer. 


‘*Your father has gone to Muskoka with 


Victoria Hotel, Muskoka Beaches,’’ replied 
‘*They were anxious to get into 


bending forward, peering this way and that, | communication with you, but didn’t know 


and holding in his hand something that shone | where they could reach you. 
At last the | the honse.’’ 


with a glitter like nickel plate. 
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some time afterward the 
smell of fried potatoes 
brought back to her mem- 
ory the Essington prize. 
She kept picking up very 
tiny bits on her fork, and 
swallowing without tasting 
them. She thought all the 
while of a messenger boy; 
of a crisp, cream - colored 
envelope, on which was 
embossed the royal purple 
lion of the Artists’ Club. 

‘“*Did the rent man 
come ?’’ asked Lucile. ‘‘If 
Mazie just gets that hun- 
dred and fifty —’’ 

Mazie broke in: ‘Yes, 
and if mother should find 
some greenbacks in a cab- 
bage —’’ She stopped, for 
she heard the sound of a 
bicycle outside. Only her 
quick, eager ears had dis- 
tinguished it, and she did 
not tell the others. 

**Q Mazie, what a 
pretty flower!’’ exclaimed 
Lucile. 

Mazie straightened the 
bent daffodil in its glass. 
‘*Tt’s of no use, really; it’s broken,’’ she 
said. And then the messenger knocked. 

Lucile flew to the door. Mazie laid her 
hand on the table, with its red cloth, and the 
daffodil in the center. She and her mother 
were very quiet. 

‘‘Is this where Mary Ledbetter lives ?’’ 

Mazie gasped, and stretched out her hand to 
take the envelope she thought he must have. 

‘*A telephone message came for her,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She’s to come over to the station and 
call York 6754.’’ 

“It’s the boys of our art school,’’ Mazie 
explained. ‘‘They said they’d let me know, 
when they heard either way. You take me 
over, Lucile. ’’ 

It seemed a long way to the public telephone, 
which was in a little food shop. There were 
people waiting to talk, and Lucile took her 
place at the end of a line. 

Each person seemed to take a long time. 
Now and then Lucile would turn, smile, and 
make a wry face. There was an odor of fried 
cakes in the shop; customers came and went. 
At last Lucile moved up to the receiver. 
Mazie held fast to the arms of her chair. 

But after a moment Lucile came away, 
laughing. ‘‘I forgot my nickel—how stupid!’’ 
she said; and Mazie fumbled in her little 
worn-out pocketbook for the money. 

When Lucile again reached the receiver, all 
the other people had left, and so Mazie’s chair 
could be at her side. 

The little shop was quiet, but over the wire 
came a sound of cheering. ‘‘Please tell them 
not to shout so at your end,’’ Lucile said, and 
things grew more quiet at the School of Illus- 
tration, blocks away. 

Lucile went on, in her high, clear voice: 
“*T didn’t get what you told me. Mr. Amman 
liked the drapery in ‘The Satin Gown’—I 
understood that. And so it took the prize? 
Oh, I see! I misunderstood.’’ She dropped 
the receiver. 

And Mazie knew by the look on her sister’s | 
face that ‘‘The Laundry-Worker’’ had won. 
They looked at each other a moment, and then | 
Mazie’s head went down on the arm of her | 
chair, and she sobbed for joy. 





At the reception that the art schools gave to | 
Mazie afterward, a tall, dark-eyed girl came | 
‘I’m Elizabeth Joyce,’’ she said. | mass of papers and ledgers. 
But your | the door, but he wheeled sharply, and Fred 


up to her. 

“T painted ‘The Satin Gown.’ 

Picture is far, far better than mine. You see, 

I had tried four years for that prize.’’ 
*“Oh!’’ said Mazie, softly. 


HIS FATHER FLUNG OFF THE STEAMER RUG,.. 





**And you can imagine I wanted it for | personal friend. 


ANEW WITH EXCITEMENT. 


man had withdrawn; Fred had heard his 
crackling footsteps as he retreated down the 
shore. Fred could never have sworn to the 
identity of the man who struck him, but 
he had not the slightest doubt who he was. 

Bert was wildly indignant at the outrage, 
and wanted to go straight to the nearest civilized 
point and get a warrant for Harrison’s arrest. 
But Fred, who realized that he could prove 
nothing, wanted to take no action until he 
had seen his father. The unprovoked attack 
was puzzling to him, and yet, somehow, en- 
couraging; for why should Harrison have 
resorted to violence unless he still thought 
him a dangerous enemy ? 

Fred felt that for him the neighborhood of 
the lake was dangerous; the next morning he 
managed to stagger over the long portage, 
while Bert brought up the canoe and supplies 
alone. It was two days before Fred was able 
to go any farther, and three days more before 
the two finally reached the railway, and took 
the train to Toronto; but by that time Fred 
felt no inconvenience from his hard knock, 
except a soreness of the neck. 

Bidding Bert farewell at the station, Fred 
took a street-car straight to his own house on 
Avenue Road. As he approached it, he saw 
that the curtains were down everywhere, and 
that the place had a vacant, deserted look. He 
found that the front door was locked. He rang 
the bell repeatedly, but in vain, and then tried 
the side door with no better success. Evi- 
dently the family had gone away, although it 
was the first time he had ever known his 
father to take a summer vacation. 

With an uneasy feeling, Fred boarded a 
south-bound car again for his father’s office 
at the foot of Bathurst Street. There he would 
certainly be able to learn what had happened. 
But, to his surprise, the big lumber - yard 
seemed deserted. No one was at work; no 
teams were moving; the great gates were 
| closed and padlocked. 

The office-building was open, however, and 
| Fred went in. 
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He found no one on duty in | 


the main room. He thought he heard a sound | 


in his father’s private office, and he opened 


| the door and looked in. 


At his father’s desk sat a stout man with 
iron-gray hair, surrounded by an enormous 
His back was to 


recognized Mr. Armstrong, his father’s lawyer. | 


For many years Armstrong had been not only 
Gillespie's legal adviser, but also his closest 
He rarely came to the house, 








I have the key of 

He reached out to a pigeonhole. 

‘“‘Why did they go? My 
father isn’t ill?’’ 

‘*Your father is an ex- 
tremely sick man. In fact, 
the doctors have the gravest 
fears.’’ 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ 
cried Fred. 

‘*Nothing—that is, noth- 
ing physical, I think. And 
that’s the worst of it. Did 
your father tell you any- 
thing about his business 


affairs ?’’ 
“Only that they were—a 
little involved. But he 


thought that he had straight- 
ened them out all right.’’ 

‘*So he might have done, 
with a bit of luck. He had 
bought a large pulp - wood 
tract at a bargain, and it 
should have tided him over. 
But it was burned — 


‘*] know. I saw it!’ 
Fred groaned. 

‘**You did? And it’s all 
gone?’’ 


‘*Every stick, I’m afraid. ’’ 

**So I had understood. 
Well, when your father heard 
of the fire, he broke down. 
He gave up—and when a 
man like him, at his age, gives up, it means 
something serious. The doctors forbade him 
to think of business for months, and sent him 
up north. He putall his affairs into my hands, 
gave me full power to examine the business 
and act as I see fit—either to go into bank- 
ruptey or try to fight it out.’’ 

**And how do you find it?’’ 

‘*Bad—almost as bad as it could be. Three 
months ago I advised your father to make an 
assignment and have the thing over, but he 
said that every dollar of his paper had always 
been worth a hundred cents, and always would 
be, while he lived. I think he spoke the truth 
—for I greatly fear that, if the business goes, 
your father will not outlive it long.’’ 

‘*How long will it take you to decide?’’ 
Fred asked. 

**T don’t know. 
should say. It’s not merely business; 
almost an affair of life and death. ’’ 

‘*How much money would be needed to clear 
things ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps thirty thousand dollars, ’’ said the 
lawyer, reflectively. ‘‘Well, I think twenty 
thousand would do it, in cash at this minute. 
You’re not thinking of supplying it, are you?’’ 
he added, with a return to the ironical manner 
that Fred had always found so disagreeable. 

Fred had been nearer to supplying the money 
than Armstrong dreamed, and if it had not 
been for that last sarcastic question, he might 
have told his story and sought advice. As it 
was, he turned away in silence. 

‘**T suppose you’ll be going up to Muskoka 
at once?’’ the lawyer asked. ‘‘Don’t let your 
father talk business. Will you dine with me 
this evening ?’’ 

Fred would rather have gone hungry. He 
excused himself, took the key, and went home, 
where he changed his camping ‘‘togs’’ for 
more appropriate garments. He spent the night 
in the empty house, and the next morning took 
the early train for Muskoka, which he reached 
about the middle of the afternoon. 

The beach in front of the Royal Victoria 
Hotel was alive with canoes, motor-boats, and 
skiffs, and the verandas of the hotel were 
crowded with rocking-chairs. Fred mounted 
the steps to the first veranda, looked about 
uncertainly, and was lucky enough to espy his 
younger sister in a corner, reclining in a camp- 
chair with a novel. 

**O Edith!’’ he.exclaimed, hastening toward 
her. ‘*How’s father? Where is he?’’ 

The girl jumped up with a cry of astonish- 
ment. ‘*Why, Fred! When did you get here? 


A considerable time, I 
it’s 





We wanted to write to you, but we didn’t 
know where you were.’’ 

‘*But is father dangerously sick ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. He’s up all the time, but 
he can’t sleep, and doesn’t eat. I think he’s 
worried to death with business, but he never 
says anything, even tomama. He’s up-stairs.’’ 

Fred followed his sister through the hall- 
ways of the great hotel, up a flight of stairs, 
and into the suite of rooms that his father had 
taken. No one was there just then, for Mrs. 
Gillespie had gone down-stairs, and her hus- 
band was on the private balcony outside, where 
he spent most of his days. 

And here Fred found him, lying back in 
la long chair, wrapped closely in a steamer 

rug, in spite of the warm weather, and looking 
| pitifully old and broken. 

As Fred grasped his father’s hand, a lump 
| rose in his throat. Mr. Gillespie greeted him 
| with pleasure, to be sure, but his air was lan- 
guid and indifferent. Fred felt a heart-breaking 
conviction that Armstrong was right — that 
his father would not long outlast the business 
he had created. 

‘*This is a good place to come to, father,’’ 
he said, with an effort to be cheerful. ‘‘It’ll 
set you up in no time.’’ 

‘*The place is well enough,’’ replied the 
sick man, slowly. ‘The woods would cure me 
if anything could; but I’m getting to be an 
old man, and there’s no medicine for that.’’ 

**Nonsense! You’re overworked, but you’ll 
be a new man after a month’s rest,’’ Fred 
remonstrated. 

**Did you see Armstrong in town? 
did he say?’’ asked his father. 

‘*He said—that you were on no account to 
talk about business,’’ Fred replied, laughing. 

‘*Well, it’ll not bear talking about, maybe. 
He told you that I’d left everything in his 
hands. If the business goes down, it’ll have 
to go, and you’ll start life a poor man, Fred, 
like your father. I could have come through 
safe, after all, but for the fire. You know 
about it—the pulp-wood I told you of?”’ 

**Yes, father. I was on the spot, and tried 
to stop it, but it was too late. But I didn’t 
know it was your timber at first.’’ 

The moment was propitious for Fred to 
make his confession, but he had no thought 
now of doing so. His motive was not cowardly ; 
he felt that it would be inhuman to deal another 
blow to the broken man before him. 

‘**Tt’s all burned, I suppose ?’’ 

**T’m afraid there’s nothing left.’’ 

Mr. Gillespie sighed deeply, and closed his 
eyes; his face seemed to grow more gray. 

‘*T came near—or, at least, I thought for a 
while that I came near—making up for all the 
fire cost,’’ Fred said, with an attempt at light- 
ness. 

‘*How was that, my boy?’’ asked Gillespie, 
dully, with closed eyes. 

‘*‘Why, very likely you’ve heard of the raft 
of valuable timber that was lost on Big Cobo- 
conk Lake a good many years ago?’’ 

Mr. Gillespie opened his eyes quickly. 

**Yes. What of it?’’ 

‘*Why, I discovered it.’’ 

**You discovered it!’’ cried the lumber mer- 
chant, sitting up briskly. ‘‘Where was it?’’ 

‘*Don’t get sanguine, father. There’s noth- 
ing in it, I’m afraid. But I found it, all 
right. The lake has gone back in places, and 
besides the water was very low this summer, 
so that the spot where the raft had sunk was 
high and dry. The timber was only a foot or 
two under the sand, and seemed to be in first- 
rate condition. I had great hopes of it. I got 
a crowd of university fellows who were camp- 
ing near by to come and help me dig it up —’’ 

**You should have come to me at once!’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Gillespie. His eyes were alive 
now with interest; his face had changed, and 
he looked suddenly ten years younger. 

**Tt wouldn’t have made any difference, I’m 
afraid. We had got a good deal of it out, when 
the rightful owner came along—a fellow named 
Harrison, who had been searching for the raft 
since spring. ’’ 

**The rightful owner? How did he make 
that out?’’ cried the lumberman, eagerly. 

‘*Why, he was the nephew and heir of old 
David Wilson, who owned the raft. The 
Wilson Lumber Company, you know.’’ 

**No such thing! The fellow was an im- 
postor. You should have let me know of this 
instantly. Never mind, Fred, it isn’t too late.’’ 

And to Fred’s astonishment and alarm, his 
father flung off the steamer rug and stood up, 
vitalized anew with excitement. 

**Sit down, father,’’ Fred urged, taking 
his arm. ‘‘It’s no good. The fellow may 
have been a scoundrel, very likely; he robbed 
me first, and I’m pretty sure he assaulted me 
afterward, but he had all the papers in order. 
He showed them to me—a copy of Wilson’s 
will, and the statement of the executors, and 
all certified as correct copies. ’’ 

‘*Forgeries! A pack of lies! David Wilson’s 
lumber company failed five years before he 
died, and I bought out all the assets—every 
stick and scrap of them. Paid fifteen hundred 
dollars, and they weren’t worth ten. The 
raft was included—I’ll show you the papers. 
I never expected to see any of that walnut 
timber, but it’s mine—all of it. Why, I’m the 
Wilson Lumber Company myself !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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are capable as earners. Most persons follow | two miles and a half it stretches, a continuous 
a routine, spend so many hours a day at their | concrete structure that comprises dam, power- 
employment, and take it for granted that all | house, lock, dry dock, sea-wall, and ice-fender. 
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DR. STEPHEN M. BABCOCK. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is easier to help people than to teach them 
to help themselves, but of far less benefit. 
OMETIMES a person needs to have the 

conceit taken out of him; but if you take it 
out, do not add it to your own supply. 

HINK of 5,019 persons crossing the Atlan- 

tic on a single vessel! That was the total 
of passengers and crew on the Imperator on 
its latest voyage from Hamburg to New York. 

HE ‘‘gang spirit’’ is right enough in itself. 

It is capable of abuse, but its essence is 
the cohesion of individuals, the team-work, 
without which no good cause can win a vic- 
tory. The ‘‘gang’’ that works for unworthy 
ends often sets an example in loyal fellowship 
and united action which deserves the close 
imitation of organizations that work for the 
noblest ends. ws 
B* passing their examinations creditably, 

eleven young men rose last month from 
the ranks of the regular army to lieutenancies. 
Some of them made the step directly from the 
grade of private, a gulf that is impassable in 
most standing armies of the world. But there 
is no reason to believe that this wholesome 
leaven of democracy is other than helpful to 
the discipline and efficiency of our army. 


NGLISH criticism of American speech is 

almost always amusing, for in nine cases 
out of ten it has to do with some word of 
unimpeachable origin that- has survived on 
this side of the Atlantic, but died out on the 
other side. The latest is ‘‘fall,’’ as applied 
to a season of the year—‘‘The horrible use of 
fall for autumn,’’ as an English critic puts it. 
Evidently he does not know how many good 
old English writers used the word, or that 
one of the greatest living English scholars has 
lately congratulated Americans on their good 
taste in retaining it, instead of adopting the 
imported and less picturesque ‘‘autumn.’’ 

VERY dairyman in the world is richer for 

the discovery of the Babcock test, which 
Dr. S. M. Babcock of the University of Wis- 
consin gave freely to mankind. Had he pat- 
ented his invention, as he had every right to 
do, Doctor Babcock might have won millions 
of dollars, with all the power that wealth 
brings. He chose to put aside the opportunity 
in order that all mankind might profit. The 
choice shows the moral greatness of the modest 
old man of science, who has just retired from 
active service. It shows also that the merce- 
nary spirit of the age cannot reach the soul of 
a man who sincerely loves his fellow men. 


Lae E are both getting old. He is thirty 

and I am thirty-three.’’? Thus one} 
famous pitcher spoke of his leading rival in 
connection with. the baseball games for the 





championship of the world. Getting old at 
thirty and thirty-three! It sounds absurd, | 
but the speaker knew what he was talking | 
about. The usefulness of the professional | 
athlete ends at an age when the business or | 
professional man has still to reach his prime, | 
with the best part of his life before him. | 
Many a boy feels the lure of professional | 
athletics, but there is another side of the pic- 
ture that he should not forget to consider. 


T is late in the day to bring forward anything 

new in regard to the great reunion of the 
Blue and the Gray at Gettysburg. One inci- 
dent of the encampment seems, however, to 
have received less notice than it deserved. 
Among the organizations represented on the 
battle-field was that of the old-time signalmen 
of the Union army, who meet every year. 
Early on the morning of the second day of the 
reunion, a rosy-faced veteran climbed to the 
top of Seminary Ridge, and unfolded a war- 
worn flag. On Little Round Top another 
veteran was watching him with a pair of field- 
glasses. In the old-time code came the mes- 
sage, ‘*Peace on earth, good-will to men.’’ 
Back from Little Round Top came the words, 
‘**Glory to God in the highest.’’ Then Grant’s 
words, ‘‘ Let us have peace,’’ flashed out; and 
after them Lee’s noble phrase, ‘‘Duty is the 





sublimest word in our language.’’ It was a 


simple incident, hardly noticed in the stirring 
events of the day; but nothing in the whole 
reunion was more impressive. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY ELECTION. 


Y far the most important election to be 

held this fall is that in which the city of 

New York will choose officials to hold 
office for the next four years. The interest in 
it throughout the country is greater than the 
interest in any state election this year, or in 
most state elections in any year. 

And why should it not be? Only three or 
four states have as many people as our greatest 
city; no state government rules so intimately 
as does the government of that municipality ; 
in no government except that at Washington 
do so many Americans feel a personal con- 
cern. The government of this vast community 
touches constantly the lives of all within its 
limits. It makes and mends and lights their 
streets; has control of their means of transit— 
surface, elevated, and underground; regulates 
their markets, their supply of milk and meats, 
their houses and places of amusement; keeps 
them in order, protects them from disorder, 
and administers justice in all but the gravest 
cases of misbehavior. It taxes them corre- 
spondingly.. At present, its annual budget is 
about $194,000,000, which is many times the 
ordinary state budget. It owes a debt of 
$1, 123,000,000, which is about equal to the 
national debt. 

No wonder its citizens are more and more 
concerned over the kind of men who manage 
their ever-increasing municipal business. They 
care especially about the mayor, who has great 
powers and makes many appointments, inclu- 
ding the heads of the police foree—an army in 
itself; about the comptroller, who has charge 
of the treasury; about the district attorneys; 
about the presidents of all the five boroughs. 
They care most of all, perhaps, about the board 
of estimate, which holds the purse-strings, and 
is made up of the mayor and comptroller, the 
president of the board of aldermen, and the 
five borough presidents. 

New York has its own political ways, rather 
puzzling to outsiders. It is normally Demo- 
cratic, but the ‘‘regular’’? Democratic ticket is 
always named by Tammany Hall, an extraor- 
dinarily compact organization, managed by 
professional politicians. Asa rule, the contest 
is between Tammany on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the Republicans, many independ- 
ent Democrats, and various other groups 
formed from time to time, like the Hearst Inde- 
pendence League. This year the Progressive 
party also is in the field. 

The chances of defeating Tammany depend 
on the extent to which these various groups 
agree on a ticket. When there are several 
tickets, Tammany usually wins. To defeat it, 
there must be a general sacrifice of partizan- 
ship. This year partizan feeling has been 
strong; but the feeling for a nonpartizan, 
businesslike government has also been strong. 
A fusion ticket has been named, headed by 
Mr. Mitchel, the collector of the port, and 
many of the nominees draw strength from 
the fact that they have already served the city 





with approval. Mayor Gaynor was also nomi- 
nated to succeed himself, by an independent | 
organization that included many of the leading 
citizens of New York, but his sudden death | 
has removed one source of division in the anti- 
Tammany forces. 

Patient and thoughtful observers believe, | 
notwithstanding occasional disheartening hap- | 
penings, that New York’s government is | 
growing better, and that the civic spirit of | 
New Yorkers is growing more clear-eyed and | 


strong. 
2 & 


THE EARNING POWER. 


YOUNG man complained to his uncle 

that he could not seem to adapt his ex- 

penses to his income. ‘‘Then,’’ said the 
older man, ‘‘adapt your income to your ex- 
penses. Earn more money.’’ 

No doubt that is the more admirable way 
to solve the difficulty; it means a more intense 
application of the higher virtues, —industry, 
energy, resourcefulness,—instead of a more 
scrupulous practise of thrift—which is one of 
the lesser virtues.. Observe, however, that the 
important word in the uncle’s advice is the 
word ‘‘earn.’’ He did not say ‘‘get’’ more 


money. He did not suggest that the young 
man embark in speculative ventures, buy stocks 
on margin, or seek to make quick and profitable 
‘*turns’’ in financial operations. That sort of 
activity is more likely to lead to disgrace and 
disaster than to prosperity. 

Few men get the best results of which they 





they can do toward bettering their condition 
is to put into the savings-bank a certain sum 
each month. But if they will study the life 
of any man who ever attained distinction, in 
science, government, law, business,—in any of 
the productive pursuits,—they will be struck 
by the fact that they do not work nearly’ so 
hard as he did. If they think honestly about 
the matter, they will admit that they fritter 
and potter and dawdle in the hours when that 
distinguished soul would have been increasing 
his earning capacity and strengthening his grip 
on opportunity. And if they will continue to 
think honestly about the matter, they will find 
ways to make profitable use of those hours of 
frittering, pottering and dawdling. Then the 
time will come when with less strain they can 
put more money in the savings-bank. 


*® © 


DEMOCRACY AND DRESS. 


E live in a country that is dedicated to 
the proposition that all men—and all 
women—are created equal. That isa 

priceless privilege, but it has its disadvantages. 
Among them is the fact that even when we are 
not really equal to some one else, we try to 
appear so, and the further from equality we 
are, the harder we struggle. In nothing is the 
struggle more manifest than in the matter of 
dress. With men that is not of much impor- 
tance, but with women it is more serious. 

In other times and other countries every one 
had a station in life, and dressed to fit it. The 


courtier’s wife had her garb, the merchant’s | 
hers, the country matron hers; and the peasant |. 


girl was known as such by her costume, often 
more piquant and charming than the great 
lady’s, but quite unlike it. 

Here in America the wife of the millionaire 
and the wife of the clerk, the shop-girl and 
the maid servant, all wear the same type of 
hat, skirt, cloak and shoes—and the maid 
would very much like to be taken for the 
woman of millions. It is an expensive custom, 
and it daily augments the cost of living for 
the distracted husband and father. 

It is also an inappropriate custom. Women 
who ride everywhere in motor-cars can wear 
very different garb from women who must 
walk the muddy streets. Women who have 
maids to care for their garments and to adjust 
them can wear very different gowns from 


women who must look after their own ward- 


robe, and have to dress themselves in a hurry. 

Moreover, the custom sometimes leads to a 
ridiculous incongruity between a woman’s 
appearance at home and abroad. A woman 
who looks like a slattern in her kitchen may 
look like a princess in the street; and one who 
spends money lavishly for gowns to wear in 
her neighbor’s parlor is likely to think that is 
a reason why she cannot afford to look neat 
and tidy at the family breakfast-table. 

There is no other remedy for this than the 
wisdom that time brings. Meanwhile let us 
all, men and women and boys and girls, remem- 
ber that speech and manners, which cost noth- 
ing, go infinitely further than costliness of dress 
toward proving our equality with the best— 
especially when dress only serves to emphasize 
the inequality of speech and manners. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI IN HARNESS. 


CROSS the Des Moines rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the greatest dam that has 
ever been built in this country has been 

slowly stretching its huge bulk. Having now 


completed its foothold, it pens the waters of | 
the mighty river in a lake sixty-five miles long | 


and more than a mile and a half wide, and 
permits them to pass only when they have paid 
tribute in the form of electric power. Keokuk, 
Iowa, has become one of the great power- 
distributing centers of the world. . 

The new dam is exceeded in size only by the 
Assuan Dam on the Nile. The Assuan Dam 
was built to water a thirsty land, and thereby 
promote agriculture. The Keokuk Dam stands 
for power. It will build up manufacturing 
industries in a rich agricultural country, and 
provide cheap electrical energy for a region 
that holds nearly five million people. The 
fifteen great turbines can generate 150,000 
horse - power. To produce that amount of 


| By raising the level of the river thirty-five 
| feet, it makes it safe and navigable where for- 
|merly it was shallow and full of dangers. 
Three locks and the government canal are 
| completely covered by the water. To replace 


| 
| ¢ 
| | 





THE DAM AND POWER-HOUSE AT KEOKUK. 


them, and in exchange for the right to take 
power from the river, the builders of the dam 
have given the government a dry dock larger 
than any other in fresh water, and a new lock 
as wide as the largest locks at Panama. 

The power-house alone is longer than. the 
Capitol at Washington. In it stand fifteen 
ten-thousand horse-power turbine generators, 
from which copper cables stretch away to 
| towns and cities up and down the river, and 
jas far away as St. Louis. Through those 
| attenuated nerves, the Father of Waters is 
made to apply his strength to tasks that he 
| never thought to do. 
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A CALL TO SERVICE. 


AST June the president of Middlebury 
College, among the Vermont hills, made 
an appeal to his graduating class that the 

young men in all the other colleges‘ought to 
hear. He urged them to serve the world, but 
to remember that the world is not necessarily 
the distant and alluring city, or a remote and 
heathen land. It may be a man’s own neigh- 
borhood, the village in which he was born. 

If he was born on a farm, he can show 
what patience, industry and intelligence can 
do to transform fifty or a hundred acres of the 
earth’s surface into a self-supporting realm, 
the ruler of which by tact and discretion can 
encourage the other citizens of the community 
to improve their material surroundings and 
enlarge their field of intellectual vision. 

But the college man need not go back to the 
farm. He can go to the rural school, and train 
up a generation that shall restore the: rural 
communities by repopulating them with the 
| original sturdy stock, inspired with the belief 
| that opportunities for comfort and competence 
| everywhere await the man or the woman who 
| has eyes to see them. President Thomas told 
| the graduates that Palestine was not always 
| the Holy Land, but that men of faith and in- 
sight made it so; that Assisi was not always 
the home of saints, but that Saint Francis 
loved the poor there, and therefore the ages 
seek out his home. 

As a result of his appeal, several graduates 
determined to give themselves to the service of 
the backward communities by living the life of 
the people, and showing them the way forward. 
These men need not be preachers or teachers. 
They can be farmers or merchants or doctors, 
but they must believe in the country, they 
must love their fellow men, and they must 
have an imagination that keeps the goal in 
view when less hopeful souls despair. 

This college president has discovered the only 
way to improve the conditions of rural life. 
When the country boy goes to college, not to 
prepare himself to leave home and make 
| his way somewhere else, but to prepare him- 
self to serve his own community better, the 
rush to the cities and the depopulation of the 
| country will cease. 

It is important that it should cease, for the 
cities must be fed by the country, and the 
country must buy the products of the city. 
They are mutually dependent; if one suffers, 
the other cannot escape. But the young man 
is the true idealist; it is not the economic 
aspect of the question that will chiefly interest 
him. He will be moved rather by the vision 
of his opportunity to serve his generation by 
ministering to his neighbors and his friends. 
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energy from coal would consume five million 
tons a year. 

The dam resembles a great bridge, fifty-three | 
feet high, with a hundred and nineteen arched | 
spans. It crosses the river at the foot of the | 


ARGE CHINESE EGGS.—Mr. A. A. Will- 
iamson, consul at Antung, China, reports 
that the hens in south Manchuria lay eggs 
that average from five to seven to the pound. 


Mr. Williamson has frequently seen eggs that 


twelve-mile Des Moines rapids, where the | weighed more than four ounces, which were 


stream is a little less than a mile wide. For | 


produced by an ordinary hen of no particular 

















breed that is fed on corn and kept in a confined 
enclosure. The hen is black, and resembles a 
Langshan. She lays an egg every day for 
about a week or ten days, and then there occurs 
an interval of two or three days during which 
she lays no eggs. Every third day, at least, 
the egg weighs four ounces, or over. The 
smaller eggs average six to the pound. They 
have brown shells, with a circle of dark spots 
near one end. Chinese hens get little atten- 
tion, but forage for themselves, with almost no 
protection from a temperature that frequently 
falls considerably below zero. Mr. Williamson 
believes that it might be possible to increase 
the size of American eggs by the introduction 
and careful breeding of some of these Man- 
churian fowls. Seven eggs to the pound is 
considered a high average in this country. 
cs 
UTOMATIC SIGNAL LIGHTS.— The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is testing 
an appliance to replace automatically burnt- 
out electric signal lamps. According to the 
Electrical Review and Western Electrician, 
the new lantern contains a pivoted disk that 
holds four lamps. One burns in focus with 
the signal lens, and the other three are held 
in reserve. When a burnout occurs, the lamp 
automatically drops out of focus, and a new 
lamp takes its place. It is believed that the 
new signals will solve a very difficult problem 
in the operation of trains. 
a 


SLANDS IN A VOLCANO.—The crater 

of Halemaumau, Hawaii, presents a partic- 
ularly impressive sight, for the surface of the 
boiling lava supports several floating islands. 
According to Mr. Frank A. Perret, most of 
the larger islands seem to be caused by the fall 
of masses from the crater wall, and some of 
them last for a year or more before they are 
finally melted. The phenomenon bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the formation and melting 
of icebergs. When the islands finally sink, the 
lava surface oscillates like boiling molasses. 
When one island disappeared, it caused a huge 
sausage-shaped, gas-inflated bubble of black 
lava-glass, no less than 170 feet long. 

% 


- LD LIGHT.’’—Mons. Francois Dus- 

saud of Paris has made an apparatus that 
produces light that, although of great bril- 
liancy, gives off less heat than any other form 
of artificial light. The Scientific American 
says that in the Dussaud system a ring of 
small tungsten - fila- 
ment lamps _ is 
mounted on the rim 
of a wheel or disk. 
When the disk is 
revolved by a motor, 
all the lamps are 
successively lighted 
in such quick succes- 
sion that the effect of 
a continuous stream 
of light is produced. Each bulb is supplied 
with current for so small a fraction of a second 
that the slight amount of heat generated is 
quickly dissipated. Owing to the interval of 
rest that each lamp enjoys, it will stand a much 
stronger current than that for which it is 
normally adapted, and with less current will 
produce a far more brilliant light than the 
ordinary electric lamp. It is believed that the 
new apparatus can be used with advantage in 
motion-picture machines, for the light can be 
placed close to the film without danger of set- 
ting it on fire, and thus greatly increases the 
clearness and the sharpness of the pictures on 
the screen. 





HE WORLD’S LARGEST ARCHES.— 

The record for the ‘‘largest masonry arch 
in the world’’ is not long held by any one 
bridge. For two years the 328-foot Risorgi- 
mento arch across the river Tiber at Rome has 
been the longest reénforeed concrete span in 
the world, but now a bridge is being built at 
Langwies, in the eastern part of Switzerland, 
that has a masonry arch with a span 330 feet 
long. The Engineering News declares that 
the increase in size of these great concrete 
arches testifies to the conservatism of the engi- 
neer, for the span of each record arch surpasses 
its predecessor by only a few feet. Here is 
the list of record arches of the past few years: 
Walnut Lane, Philadelphia, 233 feet, 1907; 
Sitter, Switzerland, 259 feet, 1908; Rocky 
River, Cleveland, Ohio, 280 feet, 1910; Monroe 
Street, Spokane, Washington, 281 feet, 1911; 
Grafton, Auckland, New Zealand, 320 feet, 
1910; Risorgimento, Rome, 328 feet, 1911; 
Langwies, Switzerland, 330 feet, 1913. 
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CURRENT* EVENTS 


HE CURRENCY BILL was passed by 

the House of Representatives by a vote of 
285 to 85, on September 18th. Twenty-three 
Republicans and ten Progressives voted for the 
bill, and three Democrats were among those 
who voted against it. The bill includes an 
amendment, adopted on September 17th, which 
provides that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued as repealing the act of 1900 that estab- 
lished the gold standard. The vote on this 





amendment was 298 to 69. A motion to forbid 
an officer or director of a bank that holds shares 
in the proposed Federal reserve banks to serve 
as officer or director in any other bank was 
defeated by a majority of 166. The bill pro- 
vides for a Federal Reserve Board of seven, 
appointed by the President; for not less than 
twelve reserve banks, the shares of which must 
be bought and held by the national banks, and 
for the issue, according to the necessities of 
business, of reserve notes, the amount of which 
at any particular time is to be fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


& 


T= GRAND ARMY.—Mr. Washington 
Gardner of Albion, Michigan, was elected 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at the forty-seventh annual 
encampment in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on 
copyricuT, €. cuicxennag September 19th. Mr. 
Gardner was born in 1845, 
enlisted in the Ohio militia 
in 1861, and served until 
1864, when he was disabled 
by a wound. He was 
graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1870, 
became a Methodist minis- 
ter, and preached in Mas- 
sachusetts fora short time. 
He then studied law, and 
settled in Michigan. For 
twelve years he represented the Third Michigan 
District in Congress. The encampment gave 
its support to the proposed peace monument on 
the Chattanooga battle-field, and laid on the 
table a resolution that urged national aid to 
the Confederate soldiers’ homes. 


& 


HE SULZER IMPEACHMENT.— The 

court that met in Albany, New York, on 
September 18th, to try Gov. William Sulzer on 
charges of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
decided on September 22d that the Assembly 
had acted within its powers when it found the 
articles of impeachment, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was sitting in special,.and not in 
regular, session. The question arose because 
the constitution of the state provides that the 
legislature may consider at a special session 
only those subjects that the governor calls to 
its attention. Chief Justice Edgar M. Cullen 
of the Court of Appeals, who presides over the 
impeachment court, ruled, with the assent of 
his associates, that impeachment is a function 
of the Assembly with which the governor has 
nothing to do, and that the constitution does 
not prohibit the Assembly from exercising its 
proper functions whenever it is in session. 





WASHINGTON GARDNER 
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HE MEAT-SU PPLY.—At the eighth an- 

nual convention of American meat-packers 
in Chicago, on September 2zd, the executive 
committee reported that the steady diminution 
of live stock has now brought the supply of 
cattle far below the demands of the home 
market. Different speakers suggested, by way 
of relief for the situation, that every small 
farmer raise at least two beef cattle a year; 
that the ranges in the West be cut up into small 
farms, so that all beef-raisers may enter the 
market on the same footing; that more corn 
and less cotton be raised in the Southern States, 
in order to supply feed for cattle and hogs; and 
that the hills of the Northeastern States be 
made beef-producing regions. On September 
23d the convention voted to spend $100,000 a 
year for five years to stimulate the cattie- 
raising industry. * 


Raza. —On September 19th, the military 
court that has been inquiring into the 
death of President Madero and Vice-President 
Suarez decided that no punishable crime was 
committed in their murder. Among the wit- 
nesses examined was Lieutenant Colonel Car- 
denas, who was in command of the escort of 
soldiers that was in charge of Madero and 
Suarez when they were killed. The soldiers 
were all put to death ‘‘in the interests of jus- 
tice.’? On September 22d, news reached 
Washington that Lieutenant Colonel Cardenas 
himself had been assassinated at Michoacan, 
where he had been sent by President Huerta 
to take command of the federal troops. Nota 
single person is now alive who has direct 
knowledge of the manner of Madero’s death. 


& 


AN DOMINGO.— An _ insurrection in 
San Domingo assumed such serious pro- 
portions on September 8th that the cruiser Des 
Moines was ordered to Puerto Plata to protect 
the interests of Americans there. Hector Velas- 
quez, once a provisional president of the re- 
public, leads the insurrection. On September 
18th, it was announced in Washington that our 
government would not recognize Velasquez if 
he succeeded in overthrowing the Bordas gov- 
ernment in San Domingo, and that it would 
not turn over to him the surplus revenues from 
the custom-houses after the sums due on the 
public debt had been deducted. President 
Wilson has adopted that policy because he 
believes that Velasquez is not fighting for any 
principle, but is merely seeking to profit by 
the spoils of office. 
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hose free.’’ 
name. 


free. 


hose they know. 


for the yarn in Holeproof. 
yarn sells for 32c. 


22% to the strength. 


your town. Write for the 








Please 


Send Them Back 


—if these socks or stockings 
wear out in Six Months 


This is the guarantee with every box of Holeproof Socks or 
Stockings —‘‘ These six pairs will last six months or you get new 
A guarantee ticket, with six coupons attached, is 
given with every box by all dealers, and signed with the dealer’s 
If one or all pairs wear out in six months send the hose 
back to us with a coupon for each pair and get your new pairs 
That is all there is to it. 

More than a million men, women and children are wearing 
Holeproof Hose today because they wear far better than any 
And because they are soft, and stylish; and 
are made in the lightest weights. 


The 25c Grade — Mercerized 


We pay an average of 74c a pound 
Common 
Yet we sell light 
weight, MERCERIZED socks for 
men at only $1.50 for six pairs. 
process of mercerizing alone adds 
Our yarn is of 





frelepract ffesierg 


MEN, WOMEN 
The genuine Holeproof are sold in 


names. We ship direct where no dealer 
is near, charges prepaid on receipt of 
remittance. Ask for the new mercer- 
ized Holeproof Socks for men at $1.50 
for six pairs—the 25c grade with the 
silky lustre and 22% added strength. 

Holeproof in cotton, for men, costs 
from $1.50 to $3.00 a box of 6 pairs. 

For women and children $2.00 to $3.00 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


three soft, pliable strands. That in- 
sures comfort. Equal hose can’t be 
sold at Holeproof prices by any con- 
cern witha lesser output. You have 
paid more for hose not nearly so 
good —hose not even guaranteed. 
Don’t you want to ¢ry— 


Our 


a box of 6 pairs. For infants, $1 a box 
of 4 pairs. Above boxes guaranteed 
6 months. 


dealers’ 


Silk Holeproof for men, 
$2.00 for 3 pairs. 

For women, $3.00 for 3 
pairs. 3 pairs of silk guar- 
anteed 3 months. 

Write forfree book, which 
tells all about Holeproof. 
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Rez. U. 8. 
Pat. Office, 1906 
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beautiful ? 


that cleanses, 


our scientific method. 


the toilet. 





excellent for the scalp. It rinses 


tractable. Price, 50 cents. 


and adds a delightful touch after 
Soap. Price, 50 cents. 
N.B.—If you cannot get 
Palmolive Cream or Shampoo 
of your local dealer, a full- 
size package of either will be 
mailed on receipt of price. 


Made by 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory : 
155 - 157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 
(287) 








O you want your skin 
to be soft, clear and 
Then use 
Palmolive—the soap 
soothes and 
refreshes the /éenderest skin 
because it contains pa/m and 
olive oils perfectly blended by 


Long before the days of 
Cleopatra, palm and olive oils 
were the chief requisites of 


Today they are made more 
PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and healthy and is 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin 


x 


efficient by their combination 
in the beautiful green cake, 
called Palmolive, which you 
can buy wherever soaps are : 
sold. H 


Nothing in Palmolive 
will irritate even a 
baby’s skin. It has a 
delicately faint Orien- 
tal or. Try it for 
toilet and bath—15c the 
cake. It outsells all 
other high-grade toilet 
soaps. You will find the 
reason in the use of 
Palmolive. Send two 
2-cent stamps for sam- 
ple and free booklet, 
“The Easy Way to 
Beauty.”’ 
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out easily and leaves the hair soft and 

the use of Palmolive 
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FOLLOWING 
87 ClaraNeal Browro 


ITTLE Bird, I’m with you on your flight, 
L Over forests, mountains, meadows, streams, 
Resting in the treetops tall at night, 
Waking at the first faint beam of light; 

Still I follow, follow in my dreams. 


Little Spirit of the Air so free, 
All thy bliss is not expressed in song; 
In thy winging flight is ecstasy, 
And the joy of life belongs to thee ; 
Still I follow, follow thee along. 


Thine the freedom of the air; to know 
All the green of earth and blue of sky, 
All the sutishine, all the winds that blow, 
Pattering rain, and brooks that singing flow; 
Still I follow, follow as you fly! 
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THE LITTLE COLONEL. 


HE little colonel won his 
t title in twelve years of 

warfare—the whole of his 
brief life; for he was a cripple, 
well acquainted with pain, and 
with the wistfulness of being 
excluded from the heritage of 
There were no races, no games, and 





boyhood. 
no adventures for him, except those stern and 
solitary adventures in the highlands of the soul 


where each one labors alone. Yet perhaps 
few people were less alone than he, for where 
his body could not go, his eager heart sped 
constantly. No boy in town took more pleasure 
in ‘‘other fellows’ ’’ interests, and because the 
boys saw and recognized his brave spirit, it 
came about that he was a leader and counselor 
of ‘‘the crowd. ’’ 

Nor was his world limited to the boys. He 
was a wage-earner himself—a newsboy with a 
steadily growing patronage. Tired men and 
women went to him—some consciously, some 
unconsciously—for that cheerful courage which 
no market can sell, but which he and those 
like him freely give. 

No one ever heard him complain. Always 
—whatever of good or ill the day had brought 
him—his friendly smile welcomed each cus- 
tomer. ‘‘After all,’’ the clear, boyish eyes 
said to those who could understand, ‘‘this 
doesn’t count. It’s only when the soul is crip- 
pled that things are bad.’’ 

He died only the other day. The newspapers 
published his picture and printed articles 
about him as if he had been a public character. 
Men and women, buying their papers of other 
boys, missed his brave and sunny smile; ‘‘the 
fellows’’ said nothing, as is the way of boys, 
but they missed him more than they could 
understand. 

When a few years ago a university president, 
smitten with death, went quietly on with his 
work to the last moment, ignoring the pain, 
and counting death as only an incident of life, 
there were those who thought that those last 
magnificent weeks were worth more to the 
world than all his great scholarship. It could 
have been said of him, as of a certain famous 
and dearly loved woman, that his death ‘‘im- 
poverished that common fund on which we are 
all wont to draw in our moral and spiritual 
activities. ’’ 

But did it impoverish that fund? Do not 
all such deaths give as much as they take 
away? However we answer that question, the 
‘*Tittle Colonel’’ certainly. belonged to the 


triumphant company of those, alive or dead, | 


who give to the splendid ‘‘common fund’’ of 
courage and cheerfulness by which the souls of 
men are heartened for the great battle of life. 
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GIVING AND— GIVING. 


{ K HEN the friendship be- 
tween Natalie Wilbur and 

Lois Field began, many of 

the other girls called it a “crush.” 

But there was nothing jealous or 

exclusive about it, and, as the 

weeks passed, it was evident that 
. it was accomplishing things. Nat- 
alie’s standing rose,—it had been perilously near 
the danger-line before,—and all sorts of sweet 
thoughtfulness blossomed through her pretty 
ways. As for Lois, she was saved from being 
“only a dig’; Natalie smoothed many an awk- 
ward corner from her somewhat angular person- 
ality, and taught her many an unconscious lesson 
in humanity. 

“That friendship,” the president remarked one 
day, looking after the two girls, “is doing more 
for Natalie Wilbur than all the other college in- 
fluences put together.” 

“Perhaps, if we could see down to the bottom, 








we should find that it is doing quite as much for | 


Lois Field,” the dean replied. 

But the friendship still had its danger-places. 
It was early in December that Natalie, who had 
been to the city for some shopping, ran into Lois’s 
room with her arms full of bundles. There were 
roses, of course, and a book that Lois had needed. 
Lois opened them both with an affectionate glance 
at the little glowing face beside hers; she was 
big enough to receive nobly. But at the third 
package she paused, perplexed. 

“‘What’s this, Natalie?” she asked. 

“Open it!” Natalie commanded, eagerly. “See 
if you like them. I hunted and hunted, and I 


think they’re lovely! You said you were going to 
make bags for Christmas gifts.” 

Lois unfolded the exquisite silks, the most beau- 
tiful she had ever seen. 

“O Natalie!” she gasped. 

“You like them?” Natalie cried, joyously. ‘Oh, 
I’m so glad! I must run, or I sha’n’t be ready for 
dinner, but I’m so glad, Lois!’ 

Natalie darted away; but having forgotten 
something, she flashed back. She found Lois on 
the couch, her face buried in the cushions. She 
started up as Natalie entered, but not quite 
quickly enough. 

‘‘What is it?” Natalie cried. 
something I shouldn’t?” 


dear. I’m trying to think it out. They don’t 
quite seem my gifts if you do all that. I don’t 
want to hurt you, dear, but don’t you see ?” 


Then gravely she crossed the room and kissed her 
friend. : 

“There are so many ways of being selfish, Lois,” 
she said, in a little choking voice. ‘I’m glad you 
are teaching me. I see now that it was my own 
pleasure in giving that I thought of.” 
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COOKING WITHOUT STOVES OR 
KETTLES. 


have got information about the way that 

people lived in England thousands of years 
ago, is by finding and examining their camping- 
places. Sometimes they find these places acci- 
dentally, but often a low mound by a spring, or a 
discolored patch in a plowed field, will catch the 
eye of the experienced relic-hunter. If he digs 
down a few inches or feet, he will uncover a circle 
or layer of stones that show the marks of fire; 
usually there will be bits of charcoal among them, 
for charcoal is one of the most indestructible of 
substances. 


Here was the cooking-place, the home hearth of 
a family of small, dark-skinned wild men and 
women, who lived there thousands of years ago, 
long before the Phenicians visited Britain to 
gather ins of tin from the river-beds of Corn- 
wall. ey had no tools or weapons of metal, for 
they did not know how to smelt ores of iron or 
copper, much less how to forge these metals into 
spades or knives or spears. They made their 
implements and tools of wood or stone, bone or 
shell; they caught their game and fish in pitfalls 
or by nets and traps, and they defended them- 
selves with flint-pointed spears. They lived in 
eaves or under the shelter of ledges of rock, or 
they built brush huts beside the streams and 
spr’ ngs on whose banks we find these rude 
hearths to-day. 

How, then, did they cook, without pots and 
kettles, or even dishes and crocks that would 
stand fire ?—for any made no pottery. We can 
guess by what we know of the almost equally 
primitive folk who live in wild parts of the world 
to-day, or of whom early explorers have told us. 
Probably they roasted or broiled chunks of meat 
and large fishes over a bed of coals. Some Aus- 
tralian blacks cook meat by laying it on hot stones 
or on a rough grill of green sticks laid across the 

lowing embers. Woodsmen have learned from 
the savages to cover a bird or fish with wet clay, 
and bury it under a fire. After a time they dig it 
out, and when they pull off the half-burned clay, 
the feathers or scales and the skin come away 
with it, and leave a clean and well-cooked meal. 

As for the difficulty of boiling without pots, a 
goed many tribes, among them our own Assini- 

ins, boil their food by putting red-hot stones in 
‘pots’? made of rawhide or of bark. The Indians 
of the Pacific coast use their water-tight baskets 
for this purpose, and have long-handled spoon- 
like implements for lifting the heated boulders 
out of the fire. 

In the tropics, where bamboos grow, the natives 
take a hollow section of bamboo, put in water and 
the food to be cooked, plug up the ends of the 
tube, and set it near the fire until the water gets 
steaming hot. We may suppose our forefathers of 
the stone age cooked their meat and roots in such 
ways as these, as they pee hungrily round 
these rude fireplaces in the ae - so — ago; 
| and we feel the more sure of it, because beside 
| some hearths we have found the remains of 
wooden troughs, in which they may have boiled 
water with the aid of heated stones. 


| Om of the ways in which men of science 
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STRENUOUS RELIGION. 





system as a religion. The mosque is no 
more like a church than it is like a fraternal 
| club-house ortemple. The people do not consider 
| it improper to eat or sleep in it, discuss secular 
subjects, or read books or newspapers. It serves 
as arefuge for homeless strangers, and as a meet- 
ing-place for the folk of the town. And, as Mr. A. 
J. B. Wavell shows in “A Modern Pilgrim in 
Mecca,”’ the mosque sometimes sees even stranger 
sights. 


On the last day of Ramadan, or period of fast- 
ing, a tumult arose in the town that might have 
had serious consequences. The cause of the 
disturbance was absurdly trivial. A man who 
belonged to the heretical Wahabi sect was in the 
great mosque while some people were visiting the 
tomb of the prophet Yah-Yah, who is supposed to 
be buried there. These “visitations” consist in 
standing in front of the vault and rocking a long 
salutation to the deceased. By the Wahabis they 
are held to be idolatrous. This man started to 
declaim against the custom, and attracted a con- 
siderable audience, one of whom, a Meccan Arab, 
a well-known learned man, put an end to the 
sermon by hitting the preacher on the head. The 
Governor of Damascus, who ue ened to be in 
the mors at the time, observed these indecorous 
proceedings, and ordered the arrest of the Arab 
without troubling to make inquiries. 

Nothing further happened until evening, when a 
crowd began to gather in front of the government 
offices, and demanded that the prisoner be re- 
leased. When first the crowd began to assemble, 
we were under the impression that they had seen 
the new moon, which marks the end of the fast, and 
is anwaee an occasion for great rejoicing. 

Abdul Wahid and I at once sallied forth to see 
what might be going on, and so got mixed up in 
the crowd just as the row began. The mob broke 
open the door and rushed into the building, from 
the baleony of which a strong-lunged orator ad- 
dressed them. 

The arrival of several companies of infantry put 
an_end to his speech; the soldiers retook the 
building, and drove the intruders out. Reénforce- 
ments coming up charged the crowd with fixed 
bayonets, but used only the butts of their rifles. 
The people retaliated with sticks, stones, and 
anything else that came handy. Several were 
injured, but no one, so far as I know, seriously. 
The troops threatened to fire, but, fortunately for 
us, did not do so. At midnight, the whole place 


MY ssstem a rete is as much a social 








being in an uproar, the governor gave way, and 





“Oh, have I done | 


“Maybe,” Lois answered slowly, “maybe it is I, | 


For a long moment Natalie stood very still. | 





risoner, who was carried home in 
eneral enthusiasm. We had been 
ndled during the scuffle, in which 


released the 
triumph, ami 
rather roughly 


we could not avoid taking part. 


Ghe BUTTERFL 





N California, steaming o’er the brown -sur- 

rounded bay 

Of Pablo, far from either shore, our launch dashed 
little spray ; 

For level lay the water’s sweep; it let her cleanly 
run, 

And merry, too, she seemed to leap, that morning 
in the sun. 

As chanting glees we onward winged, a some- 
thing from the sky— : 

A little comer down the wind—attracted every eye. 

A lady there would fain afford a finger for its rest; 

But this the butterfly ignored, as if itself knew 
best ; 

And, failing refuge near a spout whose steam had 
been its doom, 

It yellowed here and there about, then down the 
engine-room! 

We all moved forward, much concerned for such 
a tiny fate; 

The psyche would be crushed or burned; we 
thought we were too late: 

But of its peril little recked the pretty wander- 
wings, 

When (of all places to select) straight from the 
door it flings 

Down to the piston-rod, around connecting rod 
and crank, 

Where larger life would have been crushed, and 
knelled for in the clank. 

We stopped the gi I 
fragile, bright, 

The creature, scathless and unspent, pulsed up 
again in sight. 

It left the piston hole. It swayed in doubt. A 
moment more, 





t, pathetic, 





It saw the light for which ’twas made, then drifted” 


through the door. 

There, under heaven and on the breeze again we 
marked it ride, 

Toward sunny flowers and happy trees o’er half a 
mile of tide. 

So, sometimes strolling lads and maids, without 
quite knowing why, 

Turn simply home from wondrous ways as did the 
butterfly. 

* & 


A BRICK BIRD’S NEST. 


ISITORS to Argentina or Uruguay are sur- 
V prised to see big wads of sun-baked mud 

perched upon trees, rocks, the cross-arms of 
telegraph-poles, or fence-posts, and still more 
amazed to learn that these curious masses are the 
nests of birds not unlike our robins. The people 
call the little architects caseras (housekeepers), 
or horneros (oven-birds), for their buildings re- 
semble the dome-shaped ovens of clay that stand 
in every farmer’s dooryard. 


When the autumn rains soften the parched 
earth _ of these forehanded birds gather 
beakfuls of the sticky adobe soil, and mold it into 

a@ roughly globular 
form. They mix in, 
very cleverly, a little 
horsehair, or some fine 
grass and_ rootlets, 
which prevent. the 
walls from cracking as 


outside, they build a 
partition of mud in- 


entrance. The inner 
chamber thus formed 
is accessible only by a 
small aperture at the 
top; and in it they 
= are a comfortable 

of grass, or some- 
times of feathers. The 
finished affair is as big 
as a peck measure, and may weigh eight or nine 
pounds. It does not crumble away for two or 
three years, but the birds build a new home each 
season. 
the early spring. 

The country people like to have the oven-birds 
about their houses, and the birds usually turn the 
doorway of their nest toward a neighboring house 
or road. One observer says that a pair lived on 
the end of the = roof beam of a ranch- 
house, where all the family enjoyed their lively 
ways and shrill song. One day one of the birds 
was caught in a rat-trap, and when released, it 
flew with crushed and ne legs into the inner 
room of its house, where it soon died. Its mate 
stayed about, calling incessantly for two or three 
cays, and then Ganwgecres. Soon it returned 
with a new partner. Together they plastered up 
the entrance of the old nest with fresh mud, and 
built a new home upon its roof. 

The advantages of the oven-like nest, especially 
when it has two rooms, are many. It completely 
conceals the brooding mother and young, it shades 
both parents from the hot sun and the heav 
showers, and the outer chamber furnishes a shel- 
tered edging st midday or during the night for 
_ father of the family. It can be easily defended, 

0. 





The caseras suffer, however, from one bold and 

ersistent enemy—the martins. These big swal- 
ows refuse to breed anywhere except in an oven- 
bird’s nest. If ny cannot find an untenanted 
one, they will oust the first pair of caseras they 
find from their snug quarters. Strangely enough, 
the poor. owners seem unable to prevent the out- 
rage, although they angrily drive away all other 
birds that come near their castle. 


* ©& 


A GUN-ERRANT. 


FEW years ago, writes a correspondent of 
The Companion, I had as a neighbor a 
German immigrant, who had come directly 

from the fatherland to the farm, which he first 
rented from year to year, and afterward purchased. 

He soon learned to farm after the best American 
fashion. His crops were better and his fields 
cleaner than those of any of his neighbors, for the 
old man was a strong and willing worker, who 
took pride in the appearance of his farm. 

One year he planted a lot of the forage crop, 


side, near the rounded | 


The mother bird lays five white eggs in | 


called Kafir-corn. It was then in favor as a stock 
feed, and some people suggested that it might 
even be milled, and take the place of wheat flour. 
But with the first wide growth of the Kafir-corn 
the great defect of the cfop became evident. Im- 
mense flocks of blackbirds appeared, and be 

to make merry on the plump grains, which 
very slight protection in the ear. Whole fields 
= —_——— and the crop was pretty nearly 
ruined. 

My German neighbor thought long and deepl 
upon the situation, and at last decided that he lad 
the solution. He came to me and said: 

“Meester, I guess I shoot dese blackbirds dat 


eat my Kafir-corn all oop. Ven I keel some of 
dem, de rest dey fly away.” 
“All right,” said I. “But I don’t think a little 


shooting will discourage them very much. 

“TI haf no gun,” continued the German, “ant I 
vould like it so mooch to get you to borrow me 
yours. 

a ~ said I. 

I brought out an old army musket, a muzzle- 
loader, bored out for shot, and reasonably sure to 
make an impression both in front and rear. I did 
not know at that time that a stringent license law 
virtually prevents the rural German from owning 
or using a gun of any sort, or I would have ex- 
plained matters a little more carefully to the old 
man, but as it was, I just handed the weapon over. 

“Mine frient,” he asked, “how you load him?’ 

I showed him on my fingers about how far to 
load the gun, and he went off satisfied. 

As soon as he got home he began to load the 
gun. Immediately a dilemma occurred. 

“Did he mean dat mooch from de top, or dat 
mooch from de bottom ?” 

He reflected soberly on this problem, and at 
length decided: 

“If 1 loads him big, I gets a big lots of birds. I 
i he mean dat mooch from de top!” So he 

lied the barrel nearly full. 

I was easy enough to find a large flock of birds. 
and the old German trained his gun in that genera! 
direction, and let drive. The explosion knocked 
him over backward, and the gun burst into a hun- 
dred fragments, although t did no particular 
injury to the birds. When the old man revived, 
he got up and looked round. Gun and birds alike 
were gone. He came straight over to my house, 
and when he found me, he demanded, anxiously: 

at meester, ven your gun he go out after 
blackbirds, ven he come back ?” 


* ¢ 


A CURIOUS PRISON. 


N almost incredible adventure at sea was told 
A under oath in a maritime court of Danzig, 
Germany, some years ago, by Captain En- 
gellandt of the sailing vessel Erndte. Nothing 
that Jules Verne, Clark Russell or Joseph Conrad 
ever imagined could surpass the story that Captain 
Engellandt told. 


The Erndte sailed from Memel with a cargo of 
planks for Wilhelmshaven. The captain stood at 
the wheel during a ne that overtook the vessel the 
very next night. At four in the morning he went 
to his cabin to change his wet clothes, 

He had just got into dry underclothing when the 
vessel capsized, and he found himself standing on 
the roof of his cabin, the door of which the sea had 
forced shut. 

By loosening the boards of what was once the 
floor, but was now the roof, he got into the hold 
in which there was little except loose sails an 
rigging. Fortunately, some shelves of a high cup- 
board remained intact, and from them he collected 
some cans of condensed milk, some prunes, rice, 
sugar, and a little sausage. He also found a 
hammer. 

For twelve days the master of the ship lived in 
his curious prison. He ate as sparingly as possi- 
ble, and drank sea-water, which appeared to 
have no ill effect upon him. He spent most of his 
time in hammering on the steel bottom of the ship 
to attract the attention of passing vessels. He 
knew when it was day, for a dim light then pene- 
trated the water. 

On the twelfth day, the Norwegian steamer 
Aurora sighted the wreck, and sent a boat to take 
itin tow. Captain Engellandt had fallen asleep, 
but ee | footsteps over his head, he began to 
knock with his hammer, and to shout for help. 
The Aurora’s men returned to their ay Fy: tools, 
with which they bored a hole through the bottom 
of the Erndte. When they drew out their drill, a 
man’s mw appeared through the hole. 
landt told them that he had food for four days 
more, and wished to be towed to land, for it was 
impossible to release him in the open sea. 

he Aurora towed the wreck safely to Neufahr- 
wasser, where with considerable difficulty the 
| shi wrights took off one of the plates of the hull, 
and released the imprisoned shipmaster. He was 
pecteotiy conscious, and even able to walk alone. 
is crew of three men were, of course, all drowned 
when the vessel capsized. 


* © 


WHERE EVERY LITTLE COUNTS. 
ik parcel-post, limited as it was, saved 





the American people $500,000 in the first 
fifteen days of its operation,’ says ex- 
| Senator Bourne in the Washington Star. ‘That 
| isn’t much—not much to what it will do later on. 
“But oon little counts in parcel-post savings 
| as in New York flats. I know a New York man 
who, on his return from the roominess of Wash- 
ington, said, fretfully, to his servant: 

«Jameson, this flat seems much smaller than 
when I moved into it last summer.’ 

“Ves, sir,’ Jameson answered. ‘Quite so, sir. 
But you must remember, sir, that you are wearing 
your winter underclothing now, sir.’” 


* © 


A SIN OF COMMISSION. 


RS. Benton tasted the dainty she had com- 
pounded in the chafing-dish, and looked 
at her husband. Then, the Chicago News 

declares, she said: 
“Somehow it doesn’t taste just as Mrs. Miner’s 


did the other night. I thought I remembered the 
— but I think I must have left something 
ou 


Mr. Benton tasted refiectively, and in the best 
Fletcherian manner. 

“There’s nothing you could leave out that would 
make it taste like that,” he said, with conviction. 
“It’s something you put in.” 


* © 


NOT REALLY LOST. 


ERTIE’S sister, who is five years older than 

B Bertie, is trying to teach him to take care of 

his books. The other day she could not find 
“Robinson Crusoe” on the nursery book-shelf. 


“Where is it?’ she asked. “I haven’t seen it 
for several days. What have you done with it?” 
| “I know where it is,” said Bertie, trying to 
speak with assurance. 
“Well, where ?” 
“Why, it’s only lost a Zittle,” he faltered; “kinder 





in the arn, or round outdoors some’eres; gree 
up garret, or behind the wood-pile, I guess!” 











A BEDTIME STORY. 
By Gertrude W. Fielder. 
“T DON’T want to go to bed!’’ cried Eliza- 


into a scowl. 


‘*Well, well!’’ exclaimed grandmother. ‘‘I | 


wonder what the 
little white sheep on 


| 


heavier, and knew the game better. Its victory, 
therefore, did not dishearten the Newton eleven 
or their supporters. 

‘*We’ll beat Bellport next week !’’ they cried, 
beth, and her face was all puckered up | and, under the skilful coaching of Dan, they | lying in a heap far back of the line. 


practised harder than ever. 
But when the next week came, Bellport won 





the hillside would 
say to a little girl 
who did not want to 
get under the fleecy 
white blankets that 
were made from the 
wool taken from their 
backs ?’’ 

Elizabeth stopped 
erying to listen. 

‘*T wonder,’’ con- 
tinued grandmother, 
‘‘what the geese in 
the pond would say 
to a little girl who 
did not want to lay 
her curly head on a 
pillow made from the 
soft down that grew 
on their breasts ?’’ 

Elizabeth drew 
nearer grandmother. 

**T wonder, ’’ went 
on her grandmother, 
‘*what the silkworms 
on the mulberry-tree 
would say to a little 
girl who did not care 
to use the pretty quilt 
made from the fine 
silken threads which 
took them so long to 
spin?’’ 

Elizabeth climbed 
up into grandmoth- 


Her candles 


For if they 
As mine do, on 


Her cake would 









Grandma’s Cake. 
By Mabel E. Daniels. 


When grandma has 
a birthday cake 


are quite small, 


And mother says 
they must be so. 


grew as tall 
my birthday cake, 
be as high 


And big —I think 
*‘twould have to be 


About as big as I! 


ORAWN BY JULIA DANIELS 
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er’s lap. ‘‘ Please tell 
me some more,’’ she 
coaxed. ‘‘You may unbutton the buttons,’’ 
she added. ‘‘I’ll get ready for bed now.’’ 

‘*T wonder,’’ went on grandmother’s gentle 


voice, ‘‘what a certain delicate blue flower | 
would say to a little girl who did not know | 


that from the stalks of its plant threads are 
obtained, and that the threads make the nice, 
white linen for Elizabeth’s pillow-cover, Eliza- 
beth’s crib sheets, and Elizabeth’s dainty little 
nightgown ?”’ 

*“*T don’t mind going to bed now,’’ and 
Elizabeth laughed. 

‘*The little lambs are safe in the fold,’’ said 
grandmother, as she laid Elizabeth down, 
‘‘and the little goslings are asleep under their 


| the game. 


| again. 


| eleven, the team that 


mother’s wing, the pretty blue flowers of the | 


flax-plant have closed their petals, and they 
have—all—gone—to—sleep.’’ Grandmothér’s 
voice was getting softer and softer — and — 
softer. Elizabeth was getting sleepier and 
sleepier—and—sleepier. Now grandmother’s 
voice was still. Elizabeth was fast asleep. 


* ¢ 


| eager to beat. 


| Sutton. 


JOE KELTON, RIGHT END.) 


By John Clair Minot. 


“TUT Joe is such a little fellow !”’ 
**Yes, he is small, but he is quick, 


and he has a lot of grit. Besides, he 


|}room, Dan gave the 
| Newton players his 


| they ran out to the 
| field. 


lives near the field, and can be on hand for | 


practise every afternoon. ’’ 

So it came about that the older boys gave 
Joe Kelton a chance to be on the school eleven. 
The Newton village school was small, and it had 
never tried to do much at football, but this fall 


there was an ambition to have a team to meet | 


the school elevens in the neighboring towns. 

Joe liked the game. 
had a chance to make the. eleven, and he did 
not miss a day of practise. It was rough play 
at times, but he only laughed when the others 
bumped him harder than usual. Each day 
after school the fellows met at the driving park, 
where Dan Sutton coached them. Dan was 
an older boy of the village, who had played 
football at college. They all liked him, and 
tried to do as he told them. 

There was only light practise on the day 
before the first game. The squad ran through 
the signals, and Joe, from his position at right 
end, saw that Dan was watching him closely. 

**You’ll do,’’ said Dan, gravely, with his 
hand on Joe’s shoulder, after the practise. 
**Just remember what I have told you about 
tackling low, and about watching the player 
opposite you, and be sure to get down the field 
fast under_the punts. ’’ 

Joe was sure that he would remember; 
and he did. The next afternoon no boy on 
the Newton eleven played a better game 
against Hillside. He followed the ball in 


every play, and there were few gains round 
his end. But the Hillside team won. 


It was 


| spread out across the 
He was proud that he | 


| game left. 








the game. It was a close contest, and every 
boy on the Newton eleven did his best, but a 
long run on a trick play—round Joe’s end, too 
—gave Bellport the score that won the game. 
‘*Tt’s all right, Joe,’’ said the coach, after 
‘*They fooled you that time, but 
it will not happen 
We all have 
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was for a run round Joe’s end. Joe glanced 
| Sharply toward the place where his opposing 
| player should be, but the Dexter boy was not 
|there. Then in a flash Joe saw that he was 
He had 
been hurt in the last play, but in the hurry 
and excitement neither the officials nor the 
Dexter captain had noticed it. In an instant 





more the Newton half-back would be carrying | 


the ball round Joe’s end, with no Dexter 
player in the path which led to the goal-line 
and to victory. There was no hesitation on 
Joe’s part. It all happened in the twinkling 
of an eye, before the Newton center could pass 
back the ball in response to the signal. 

‘*Wait!’’ called Joe, raising his hand and 
darting toward the umpire. The umpire blew 
his whistle. Then, as they looked round, the 
spectators and the players saw what had hap- 
pened. The Dexter player had been only 
slightly stunned, and in a moment he was on 
his feet, ready to play. In the sudden hush 
that had come over the crowd when the whistle 
blew, somebody called out loudly, ‘‘Oh, if Joe 
Kelton had only kept still, Newton would have 
scored, and won the game!’’ 

And quickly in answer, Dan Sutton shouted 
from the side-lines, ‘‘ Newton wins by playing 
the game on the square, or not at all! Three 
cheers for little Joe Kelton !’’ 

The cheers were given with a will, and both 
the umpire and the two captains managed to pat 
Joe’s back as the teams sprang into line again. 

The game ended without a score by either 
team, and after it was over, the Newton players 
elected Joe as their captain for the next season. 
And Joe was never sorry that he raised his 
hand and shouted ‘‘Wait!’’ to stop the play 
that would have won that game for Newton. 


® ¢ 


JACK FROST AND LITTLE 
SPARROW. 


By Bessie Cahoone Newton. 
vic there was a little brown sparrow 


whose mother had taught him to be very 
clean and neat, even if he was only a 
‘*common sparrow.’’ She had taught him to 


take a bath every morning when he could find 


a little puddle—for this little brown sparrow | 
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| shake his body so hard that the water spattered 
all round him like rainona windy day. Little 
Sparrow would sit in the sun to dry and preen 
his soft brown feathers, for a bird’s bill is the 
only comb and brush that a bird needs to keep 
his feathers soft and beautiful. 

One morning, when Little Sparrow woke, he 
felt very cold, and he ruffled out his brown 
feathers and looked at the window-pane behind 
him. He lived in a little nesting-place that 
was not a real nest, but was made of hair 
and straw and hay tucked in between the 
window of an old, deserted house and the 
| broken blind. Little Sparrow looked all round 
him as he flew straight to the only puddle that 
| was left in the neighborhood. It was only a 
| puddle, but he could see the whole blue sky 
}and his own little face in it when he took a 
drink. 

**O dear, ’’ cried Little Sparrow, ‘‘my puddle 
| has grown hard in the night! I can’t see my 
| face or the blue sky. Who could have played 
| Such a trick on a little bird like me?’’ 

Little Sparrow was so cross that he hopped 
on the puddle as hard as he could hop; but 
his feet did not go into the water—they only 
slid, and slid, and his toes felt very cold and 
uncomfortable. 

Little Sparrow felt so sorry for himself that 
he could not take to his wings and fly away, or 
even chirp; he only huddled near the cold, 
frozen puddle, like the little ball of brown 
feathers he indeed was, and waited to hear what 
the other birds would have to say about this 
mean trick that was being played on all of them. 

‘*What is the matter, birdie?’’ ehirped a big, 
plump sparrow, who came hopping merrily 
down from the telegraph-wire. 

**See the trick that was played on us last 
| night, ’’ said Little Sparrow, pointing with his 

bill to the frozen puddle. 

‘*Oh, come, follow me,’’ chirped the big, 
plump sparrow, and she led Little Sparrow to 
a horse-trough, where a flock of sparrows were 
drinking the running water. 

‘*Take a drink,’’ ordered the big, plump 
| sparrow, ‘‘and then follow me.’’ 

Little Sparrow flew after her down the road 
until they came to a place where it was very 
dusty. The big, plump sparrow snuggled down 
in the dust and buried herself in it until she 
was as gray as gray could be. Then she shook 








DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


to learn. Watch out 
for that trick «next 
time. ’’ 

There was only one 
It was 
with the Dexter 
Newton was most 
**Oh, 
we must win that 
game!’’ was the 
watchword, as the 
boys met for the daily 
practise under Dan 


The day of the 
Dexter game came at 
last. In the dressing- 


last instructions, and 


The crowd 
cheered them, for the 
football interest in 
the village was now 
high, and everybody 
was there to see the 
home school win. 
Then the teams 


field for the kick-off, 
and the game began. 

For three periods 
it was an even thing. 
Neither side could 
cross the goal-line of 
the other. The fourth 
and last period began 
with the ball well 
toward the Dexter 
end of the field. It 
was now or never for 
Newton. All through 
the game Joe Kelton 
had been playing 
even better than in 
their two previous 





Over, under, 
Thus to make the cradle stout, 

Bess and Billy pass the string; 

While the kittens at their play 

Seem to slyly laugh and say, 

**Isn’t that the oddest kind of thing!"’ 





CAT’S-CRADLE. 


BY ALMINA BLOSSOM. 
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in and out, 


Tabby, sitting calmly by, 

Watches with the scornful eye 

Of a very wise old cat. 

**That may do,’’ she says, ‘for play, 
But I’ 
Kittens in a cradle built like that!’ 


d never dafe to lay 








games, and both the 
spectators and the 


opposing team had learned to watch the little | lived in the city, far away from the lovely | herself until all the dust flew out, and she 


right end of the Newton eleven. 
There was great excitement as the Newton 


full-back tore through the line for a five-yard | with a funny tilt of his saucy tail, and dip his | you last night,’’ she chirped. 
gain. Almost before the two teams had hurried bill and take a swallow; then he would hop | Frost. 
“back into position, the Newton quarter-back | bravely into the water, and dip and duck until | and take a little dust-bath down the road, and 


rattled off the signal for the next play. It 


shining pools and running brooks. 
Little Sparrow would wade into the puddles 


he was wet all over. After that, he would 





| preened her feathers carefully. 

**7’11 tell you who played that mean trick on 
*“*TIt was Jack 
Just drink out of the horse - trough 


|laugh at him.’’ And Little Sparrow did. 
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Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment have done so much to main- 
tain the purity and beauty of the 
complexion, hands and hair under 
all conditions of exposure, that their 
sale and usé have extended to every 
part of the civilized world. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

u@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. ° 


End Your 
Fountain 
Pen Hunt 
Right Now 


























Fountain Pen 


Your search for an effi- 
cient fountain pen must 
end—when you learn 
to know the Parker 
Pen and understand 
the function of the 
Lucky Curve ink 
feed, the inven- 
tion that drains 
the ink from the 
feed by capil- 
lary attraction, 
when you 
have finished 
writing, and 


The 
best | 


way 


to know 
about a 
fountain pen 


prevents is to try it; 

leaking and don’t guess! 1 
smearing. offer you a free 
GEO. S. 10 days’ trial 


through any 
Parker Pen Dealer 


Lucky Curve 


The patented 
idea that has {S:ops 
made the \ '"* 
Parker Pen 
cleanly. 
15,000 Dealers sell 
Parker Pens in all styles 
and sizes in Standard, 
Jack Knife Safety and 
Self-Filling types at $2, 
$2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 
Money back in 10 days if not satisfied. 
94 fr If you can’t locate a Dealer, write me. 
GEO. S. PARKER, Pres., 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 St., Janesville, Wis. 
bets = are no cou tely te reap ry to visit our New York 


PARKER 
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Store big Woolworth Bldg. 
WIZARD ana gins 
REPEATING ae 


LIQUID PISTOL‘ 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
——— s by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any squid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loading. All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order. No postage stamps orcoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ROLLERS 


Woot or or ortin ae ‘‘ 
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| hearted, wanton spirit of a butterfly, the slipperi- 


| Siderable time spent in stalking, 1 


i 


| 


Indian War. 


| tants often fell into ambush through mere careless- 
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ADVENTURES OF A SLEEPY MAN. 


ICHARD Brinsley Sheridan said that had the 

fleas of a certain bed on which he once slept 
been unanimous, they could easily have pushed him | 
out. Arthur T. Johnson, who writes of a camping 
trip in his book, “California, An Englishman’s | 
Impressions,” says that had the mosquitoes that 
attacked him one night been unanimous in 4 
attentions, he thinks he must have perished. Mr. 
Johnson continues: 


All that night did I lie awake, the suffering prey 
of legions of these pernicious "pests. “Dopes” I 
had long ago given up as entirely impotent to deal 
with the foe; the gy the smell, the better 
they appeared to like it. ith yards of cheese-cloth 
I now endeavored to parry their assaults, only to 
find the old truth verified, that one mosquito on 
the wrong side of the net is more venomous than 
a hundred when there is no net at all. 1 smoked 
until I could smoke no longer. I remembered the 
midges of Lakeport, how they so Mom gg oa com- 
mitted suicide by casting themselves into the 
flames, and lit a fire in the vain hope that the mos- 
quitoes might be equally accommodating. But the 
taste of imported blood was far too good for them 
to dream of doing anything half so foolish. The 
fire only attracted more. or every one I slew, a 

hundred arose to avenge its death. My hands 
and arms tingled to the elbows, my neck and face 
were swollen and aflame. 1 buried myself in my 
blankets, but that only made the venom of the 
demons still more irritating; besides, it was so hot | 


| and sultry that the lightest covering was as much | 
| as I could bear. 
| came to me; and there was a satisfaction, however 
| feeble, in feeling that I was not suffering in soli- | 
| tude. Not before the brief twilight of dawn had 


Sounds of the distress of others 


announced the sun did the pests depart. 

At the next camping- ee there were no mos- } 
quitoes to speak of. Still, I was not permitted to | 
have the restful night I desired, for no sooner had 
I lain down than | was serenaded by a playful 
kitten. Whether it was the mere desire for com- 
pany that brought her out of the barley barn to | 
me, or whether she was attracted by “| hairy 
blanket, I know not. But she persisted in dancing | 
about on my recumbent body, and catching imag- 
inary moths with fore nthe like a juggler with 
his balls. LI put her to flight; but she only enjoyed | 
the fun, and returned to her capers as soon as I | 
had lain down. She toyed with my hair and clawed 
at my blanket. While the buggy whip was.in my 
hand she kept a safe distance, only to return wit 
fresh vigor just as I was passing off to sleep. 
Ultimately, a more desperate determination to get 
rid of the pest ssessed me. When a very small 
boy I once, with the best intentions in the world, 
attempted to wash a cat under the scullery tap. 
That cat fled and never returned. The memory 
of the episode stirred me to make a final effort to 
put this one to flight with a bucket of cold water. 

But I could not catch her. She had the light- 


At length, however, after a con- 
managed to 
give her a fairly successful douche. But before I 
ad got comfortably settled again, she was back, 
and. perched on my shoulder, actually began to 
ick herself with her tongue. I was beaten. She 
had come as near to my ear as she well could, to 
| do her toilet; and as the night grew colder, 
| dragged some folds of my tent over my head, and 
finally went to sleep to the monotonous tune of 
that scraping, insistent tongue. 


ness of an eel. 
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WHEN MOLLY SMEAD RAN THE 
GANTLET. 
ANY strange things happened near South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, during the French and 
The movements of the Indians were 
so silent and stealthy that the unsuspecting inhabi- 





ness. Miss Sophie E. Eastman tells in her book, 
“In Old South Hadley,” of a little girl, named | 
Molly Smead, who was playing a game of tag, when | 
she was snatched by a lurking Indian, and carried 
away into captivity. } 
The inhabitants of the Indian village demanded | 
that the child should run the gantlet. An old | 
Indian who could speak English told her of the | 
| ordeal before her, and added, in a whisper, “Sing 
| and dance all the way, and they not whip you so 


| much.” 


At the appointed time all the men, women and | 
| children faced one another, in two Heng lines, | 
| between which the child must pass. held a | 
| pliant rod with which to strike her as she ran. | 
sony. singing in her sweetest voice, went oo 
| fa ily down the line, while the Indians stoc | 
stening in motionless surprise. One old woman 


} | pave her a stinging blow, but she did pot interrupt 


er song for an instant. 

Meantime, the Connecticut troops had taken a 
Bay? Indian girl prisoner, and the governor of 
hat colony offered her in exchange -for Molly 
: —— At first the red men would not consent to 

but after a large sum of money had been 
| sated the bargain was made, and Molly returned 
to her home in safety. 


BANKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


ANY years ago gold was discovered at 

Hokitika, on the west coast of New Zealand. 
| There was a rush to the small Maori village, and 
within a few weeks seventy vessels, of all rigs and 
tonnage, were waiting to get over the dangerous 
harbor bar. The author of “Antipodean Notes” 
describes the first bank established in the little 
town. 


With the vessels came two agents of a local 
bank. Their bank furniture consisted of a safe, a 
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Sta PREE — 100 all different for names two collectors. | 
MPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 





‘STUDENT AGENTS WANTED 


| Felt ie ae: College Posters. Experience, capital _ 
—, Big mone anny Kal Garin S| tim 
Decorative Poster Co., Dept. ¥, ., Cincinnati, Ohio 





108all diff. Transvaal.Servia.razil,Peru,CaveG H.Mex. 
NS Natal, Java. etc..and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mized,20c. 65 
SSS diffU.S..26¢.1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%. ListFree.Ibuy 


stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 


For School, College or So- 

ciety. We make the “right | 

ins kind’’ from hand cut steel dies. | 

——. of oe — age od guar- | 

than $5.00 | 

a dozen. Catalog showing many x 1 » Fy free. | 


Flower City Class Pin Co.,682 Central Building, Rochester,N.Y. | 
Send One Dollar for the 


LAWTON | 
LAMP STOVE | 


Will heat a room at a cost of 
Three Cents a Day 


| 
Lawton Lamp Stove Co. | 
Chelsea, Mass. 























The Invention of the Age. 
The most comfortable suspenders ever worn, no rubber 
or leather to rot. The elasticity of the Ball Bearing 
ae ol = outlast any three pairs of elastic suspend- 
mly suspenders that can be cleansed without 
poll will not slip off the shoulders. - 
Ask your dealer for them, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, Mass. 











Used as Standard in 
**Practical Dietetics’’ 


the standard text-book in most cook- 
ing schools and training schools for 
nurses. The original quick cooking 
tapioca. Requires no soaking. Cooked 
in fifteen minutes. Sold everywhere 
in packages bearing the picture of the 
Minuteman. If you want a generous 
trial sample, send your grocer’s name 
and yours on a postal for 

Sample Free 23 "°"™"™" 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 513 W. Main St., Orange, Mass 

















OSTS one a ‘to learn our 
‘prices hoo ice offers on 


ORY PRICES 2.2 


A Ph 2 bicycle or 
a pair of tires m anyone ai v4 wice 
a eS log 
mower’ our wonderful a on first 
ye are 


le bicycle goin 
RIDER AGE hts making big 


wa and selling our bicycles. 
i {> than any other factory. 
ter-Brake rear wheels, 


deme, repate and l sundries at kal/ usual prices. 
Do Not it; —- today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-50, CHICAGO 
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HAMILTONcstioee RIFLE 


u wil be pr wherever guns are known as America’s lowest- gutend aependense rifle. 


babe | wil 


Hamilton has achieved wide-spread po; 


proud to own the straight-shooting, hard-hitting Hamilt 


ularity—among bors, because of its 


pu 
mm. -t sportsmanlike appearance, and because it is light, easy to handle, and ac- 


curate to a hair. Men like it, 


too, because being built to 


— down,”’ it packs easily 


in small space, and makes the a light firearm for cam 
he low price of the Hamilton does not indicate any eacrifice of quality, but is the 
result of exclusive patent and concentration on these two models only. 
MODEL 27, with flat forearm and stock, bronze barrel a with steel, $i. 34 
MODEL 027, same as above, with genuine turned walnut stock . 


Sold to all herd. 
ware and sporting 
goods dealers, 


or sent prepaid from factory on receipt of price. 
Sole Maker of 


Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON, Hamilton Rifles, 


19 Depot Street . e ° ° 





PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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This 3-Qt. Berlin Kettle 


Delivered Free anywhere in the United States 


or only one new subscription 


for The Youth’s Companion. 

















| by Parcel-Post 


Famous 
“ Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum. 


No Soldered 
Parts. 








Offer Closes 
October | 5th. 











~_ of scales, a tent, and a couple of revolvers. 


he two agents set up their tent, put the safe in | 


the back part, and a plank, laid across two tree 
stumps, in front. 

The bank “staff” sat down behind the lank ; 
before one man were the scales, a bottle o acid, 
and a note-book ; the other held a cocked revolver. 

The digger brought his gold to the plank “coun- 
ter,” where it was weighed and tested. When the | 


the safe, placed the gold in it, brought out a/| 


the digger. 


cious persons were lurking near. 
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NO SIDE ISSUES. 


STORY that Forest and Stream credits to 
Senator Root shows the power of singleness of 
purpose. 

An old negro was fishing for eels. He pulled in 
a magnificent bass. He took it off the hook and 
held it in his hand, looked at it, and threw it back 
into the water cuntemptuonsly 

“When I go eelin’,” he said, “ey go eelin’.” 





value was determined, the testing clerk unlocked | | 
bundle of dirty bank-notes, and ‘handed them to | 


During this transaction, the clerk with the | 
revolver looked —— about to see if any suspi- | 


| 


| 


parts. It cannot rust or 


foods. 


THE OFFER. 











This Berlin Kettle with cover, 3-quart size, is made 
of Aluminum, in the celebrated ““Wear-Ever” 
99 per cent. pure, without joints, seams, or soldered 
form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods, and is not liable to scorch 
The Kettle we offer is very useful for stews, 
soups, boiling vegetables, and for a thousand and one 
other purposes which are familiar to the housekeeper. 
This Aluminum Kettle will be given to 
Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion sent us between Sept. 11th 


and Oct. 15th. Price of Kettle $1.35. 
will deliver the Kettle free by parcel-post anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Brand, 


Between these dates also we 

































F you could see your own feet inside of 


If You Had X-Ray Sight- 
‘*usual’’ shoes—as shown in this X-ray 


| —you’d hurry tothe nearest shoe-store. 


You’d ask for Rice & Hutchins Edu- 
cators. You'd learn how they are built 
to conform exactly to every line, every 
movement of your feet. And you'd 
find them the most comfortable shoes 
you ever put on. The Aandsomest, too. 

Your twisted, aching toes and joints grow 
straight and strong in Educators. Corns, 
callouses, ingrowing nails, etc., disappear 
and stay away as long as you wear Educators. 

EDUCATOR is branded on the sole of 
every genuine Rice & Hutchins Educator 
Shoe. Accept none without this brand. 
For Men, Women and Children—from $1.35 
to $5.50. If your dealer doesn’t keep Edu- 
cators, write us, specifying whether you 
want men’s, women’s or children’s. 

Take a mental X-ray look at your feet, 
right now, and get them into Educators. 


Rice & Hutchins 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


| 
|“Lets the foot grow 
| as it should” 


**Comfortable 
| As an Old Shoe, 
| Yet Proud to 

Passa Mirror’’ 





RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


W orld’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 


18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 











He Has the King Habit 


T’S a good habit to get —learn to shoot with 
the right King for your age and size and 
you’ll get the habit of out-of-door sport, good 
marksmanship, self-control, and prompt action. 


And all without the danger of a powder gun. 


Write for free booklet ‘The Story of the Air-Rifle.” It tells 
how the first air-rifle was invented in our factory, how they are 
made today, and all about the different sizes from the 1000-Shot 
Lever-Action Repeaters at $2.00 down to King Pop-Guns at 
25 cents for the youngsters. 

Sold ~ Sporting Goods, Hardware and Toy Stores. Always 
look for the name King on side-plate or boreal. If not sold 
your town, send us the money and we'll ship direct from factory. 


THE MARKHAM AIR-RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Office: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company, Managers. 
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WEDDING TEXTS. 


HE congregations that listened with decorum 
and attention while the grave divines of our 
forefathers’ day progressed in duly ordered se- 
quence from firstly to fifteenthly, never listened, 


the discourse was a wedding sermon, delivered on 
the first Sabbath after some respected member 
had taken a helpmeet, or when some fair flower 
of the flock “walked out bride.” The range of 


personal application. 


Parson Turell of Medford, who, to the reputed 
disappointment of many languishing maidens and 


-| aspiring mothers of his own parish, selected his 


wife, a very beautiful brunette, in another town, 
caused a stir of interest less devotional than 
human, when, leaving the lovely stranger seated, 
shy, but conspicuous, in the ministerial pew, he 
ascended the high pulpit, and gave out in orotund 
and challenging tones, the text: 

“T am black but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem!” 

Another worthy pastor chose a text the —_ 
cation of which was not to his bride, but to him- 
self. He was a small, one. rather wizened 
little man, already twice a widower; and it was 
common knowledge that he had recently proposed 
to, and been rejected by, two of the prettiest and 
best dowered girls in the village. Undismayed 
by their rebuffs, he had sought further afield, and 
had finally been accepted by a widow, fair, fat, 
much more than forty. and far wealthier than any 
one in his parish. His text was: 

“Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward.” 

Perhaps the most amusingly apt of all recorded 
wedding texts was that selected by Abby Smith, 
the high-spirited daughter of Parson Smith, for him 
to preach from on the occasion of her marriage. 
She had married John Adams, in spite of the most 
vigorous paternal’ remonstrances; in fact, her 
reverend parent had been extremely rude to the 
young man, even after the affair was settled, and 
would not permit him to be invited to a meal in 
his house. Abby’s choice, which speaks more for 
her wit than her devoutness, was: 

“John ...came, neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye say, he hath a devil.” 
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LATIN FERVOR. 


N Sicily you must not believe everything you 

think you hear, and above all, you must not act 
rashly upon first impressions. When a Sicilian is 
feeling well, his “Good morning, sir!” sounds 
like “Spartacus to the Gladiators.’”’” When any one 
addresses you as if murder was contemplated, 
with yourself as the victim, be easy. He is 
probably expressing a polite wish for a pleasant 
journey. In “Vistas in Sicily,” Mr. Arthur Stanley 





perhaps, with more edifying eagerness than when | 


obviously suitable texts was wide, and there were | 
occasional electrifying selections of more distinctly | 





Riggs gives his own experience of this character- | 


istic Latin fervor and inflection: 


On our first morning in Taormina, a wild-looking 
veasant beauty, bearing upon her shapely head a 
1uge dripping amphora, stopped us with uncouth 
gestures and a laugh so eldritch that it startled 
us. Jerking her finger at La Signora, she poured 
forth a torrent of impassioned Sicilian dialect that 
we could not understand, although I suspected she 
was saying that we were unfit to be in Taormina, 
and had better leave immediately. 

pale pny thoughts of the Maffiusi, the “Black 
Hand” we loosely call them, swept through me. 
The girl’s utterance was so fierce, her expression 
so menacing, I wondered whether she might not 
be really an agent of the dreaded band. But before 
my combined annoyance and alarm led me into 
difficulties, two Taorminians came up, and ex- 
plained in Italian, “The signorina is afraid your 
signora will lose her handkerchief. It is falling 
out of her belt.” 
| Iwas glad I had not shouted for the police! 

When I asked the girl, who could understand 
Italian perfectly, although she spoke none herself, 
| if I might photograph her, she consented, and 
refused any gratuity. Then she wished us a tor- 
rential good day, and vanished up the black and 
| smoky stairs of a stone hut on one of the side 
| streets. 
| 
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THE SUKS AND THEIR OXEN. 
| TRIBE of East Africa, called the Suks, ham- 
| mer and twist the horns of their cattle into all 
kinds of fantastic shapes. An ox with one horn 
| that points forward and the other backward, 
writes M. W. H. Beech in “The Suk,” is an object 
| of envy and admiration to all; it is called kamar. 


They believe that such an ox has exceptional 
pee. Every fighting man should have his 


amar; those who do not possess one are objects | 


of derision. When they prepare to start on a 
| raiding expedition, the men gather the kamars 
| together, bedeck them with ostrich-feathers, and 
| lead them to the river. There the warriors are as- 
| sembled; they dance round the sacred oxen, flap 

their hands at them, and kneel on one knee; they 
hold up their shields in attitudes of defense and 


| brandish their spears, while they utter weird war- | 


| cries, which are supposed to excite in the faint- 

or battle. A captured kamar 

| is a coveted prize, and the Suks slaughter and eat 
it with much ceremo 


In every plantation they build little shelters on 
piles, whereon sit the women and children whose 
duty it is to 
phants, and to scare away birds. Of the members 
of the tribe who do other than agricultural work 
there is a saying, ‘““God gave them no sheep, so 
He gave them cleverness instead.” 
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WHEN SNUFF WAS USEFUL. 


“CNOME people have the knack of doing and say- 

ing the right thing at the right time,” com- 
|ments Lord Rossmore in “Things I Can Tell.” 
| And as an instance of the value of presence of 
| mind in an emergency, he tells of a dog-fight in 
| Bond Street, London. Two terriers that belonged 
| to two socially eminent ladies had engaged in a 
| businesslike tussle. 

The distracted ladies alternately made tearful 
but vain appeals to their favorites and to the 
bystanders. Just as the fight seemed about to 
terminate fatally for one of the animals, a blasé- 
looking ‘‘chappie”’ elbowed his way through the 
| crowd with a polite “Permit me.” 
| He calmly surveyed the two struggling dogs; 
| then he produced a handsome gold snuff-box, and 


end of each dog’s nose. A fit of sneezing ensued, 
which compelled them to release their grip, and 
the combat came to an end 

With a polite bow to 
walked leisurely away. 





ny. 
The Suks were origivally an agricultural people. 


ve warning of the approach of ele- | 


taking a pinch from it, he a a little on the | 


nd. 
the ladies, the strategist 
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This Week’s Corns - 


Will be Gone Next Week—250,000 of Them 


This week, 250,000 corns will be re- 
moved with Blue-jay. 

So every week. 
This invention now is 
ending a million 


corns a month. 


who daub them, 


methods. 


Think of that—you 
who pare corns, you 
ou 
who still use ancient 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Apply a Blue-jay plaster and’ the 
pain will end at once. 

In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will be loosened. Simply 
lift it out. There’ll be no pain or 
soreness. 

You will never feel that corn again. 
Others may come if you still pinch your 
feet. But that corn is ended forever. 

You can prove this with one plaster, 
in two days. 


It loosens the corn. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 











See How 


much money 


you save 
through the 


Sears-Roebuck 
Book of 


Sporting Goods 


Bargains 




























































































OUR UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
We are the originators of the only 
guarantee that stands the test in 
the scales of justice. Your money, 





including any transportation 
charges you may have paid, will 
be promptly returned if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 
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Mailed Free on Request 


You cannot afford to miss the wonder- 
ful money saving bargains offered in this 
great free book. 

Guns, rifles, revolvers and ammunition— 
hunters’ and trappers’ supplies, athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, tents, hammocks 
and lawn swings, boats and cutlery—you 
will find just what you want in this book 
at — that save you at least 25 per cent, 
and on many items as much as 50 per cent. 


Some of the Values 


Our book gives all details about these 
and many other values—and our guar- 
antee insures your perfect satisfaction or 
your money back. 
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Shotgun Shells 

Loaded with high grade English smokeless bulk powder of 

hard clean aranteed not to deteriorate with age or 

climatic changes. arranted to have maximum 

with lowest possible recoil and breech pressure. Primed with 

powerful nitro primer. Instantaneous ignition. 


22-Short Smokeless (> 
Cartridges — 19c a Hundred 


Will fit any standard fire arm. 22-long, 26¢ a hundred. 22- 
long rifle, 27¢ a hundred. All prices on other eq! 
low. See our book for other money saving offers. 


a Improved Marlin 


Take Down Shotgun 1 62 





Regular price, $21.32. Genuine Marlin; 
double we wenbene action; take 





breech lock ts opening while shooting. 

choke bored, cS tensile strength of 66,000 pounds to square 
inch. Drop forged frame. Fuily guaranteed. A dig bargain. 
See our book for complete description. 


Meriden Model 15 SOE 


Hammer- Repeating Rifle = 





Invented by Basil H. Savage, made , | 
| ag | Fire fems Go ; 22-caliber, shoots 
ort, long or lon: le ¢ ges, black 
kel Sa ory! dj ; 24-inch octagon barrel, fitted 
with open front and adjustable rear sights. Steel forged frame. 
Walnut slide handle and stock. Weighs 5% pounds. Look for 
it in our < Catalog ; read the complete description. 
postal today. Please request Sporting Goods 
Na GY 





Write 
Catalog 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pra- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
s liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 














PELLAGRA. 

NTIL a few years ago pellagra 

was unknown in this country. 
The disease was common in certain 
parts of Italy, but it was not widely 
studied by the medical profession 
even in the country where it pre- 
vailed. 

A few years ago a peculiar disease 
appeared among the insane in certain public 
institutions in the South; the symptoms were 
those of the Italian pellagra. Investigation proved 
that it was indeed pellagra. Since that day the 
disease has been found in many other parts of the 
country ; it is known to prevail more or less exten- 
sively in most of the Southern States, and occa- 
sionally it appears in the Northas well. Recently 
cases have been discovered in Great Britain. 

Pellagra begins as an annoying skin eruption 
that appears in the spring, and subsides at the 
approach of cold weather, but it recurs again the 
next year. Later, there is evidence that the nerv- 
ous system is affected, and in many cases insanity 
follows. 

It was long thought that pellagra was caused 
by the eating of spoiled corn-meal, or of corn-meal 
made from diseased grain. More recent investi- 
gations lead physicians to believe that it is an in- 
fectious disease, caused by some microbe not yet 
recognized. It is probable that this microbe is a 
single-celled blood parasite, a protozoan, with two 
life eycles—one of which it passes in the body of 
man, the other in that of the buffalo-gnat, an insect 
of the genus Simulium. 

According to this theory, the disease is of the 
same type as malaria, which is caused by a blood 
parasite that passes one phase of its existence in 
man, the other in the body of a mosquito. This 
does not mean that pellagra is directly contagious, 
for malaria is not contagious; there is no more 
danger in visiting a sufferer from one disease than 
from the other. If this interesting theory proves 
to be true, those who wish to escape the disease 
must avoid the sting of the buffalo-gnat; and 
sanitary boards in the South must aim at the ex- 
termination of the insect. 
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THE PIANO AND THE POTENTATE. 

OVERS of the “Arabian Nights” 

will be interested to find in Mr. 
Rudolf Aronson’s recent ‘‘Theatri- 
eal and Musical Memoirs” a de- 
scription of a visit to the Sultan of 
Morocco, in the course of which 
that Oriental potentate commented 
on his guest’s performance upon the 
piano, in language as flowery and figurative as any 
that Prince Camaralzaman or Abdullah the Mer- 
chant ever used. 

“You understand the thing that has the sounds 
of the wind and the echo of bells in its bosom? 
You know how to wake the song-birds in its 
midst?’ the sultan, Mulai Abdul Aziz, inquired. 
When, in response, Mr. Aronson had played for 
him, he remarked: 

“It is like distant thunder and the echo of 
storms; it is the tramp of a thousand camels, the 
hoof-beats of a herd of horses; from your fingers 
come the plaintive notes of a woman’s voice crying 
and then cooing. You have love and anger and 
pleadings by the handful. I am blessed with two 
ears. In what language do you make those 
sounds ?”’ 

When Mr. Aronson explained that music is the 
same in all languages, that “the hand of the Arab 
may play the music that the ear of the Christian 
understands,” and that the Christian’s music is 
equally clear to the Arab, Mulai folded his arms 
and announced with lordly calm: 

“Then it will have to be changed. I want some- 
thing new for Morocco.” 

Convinced at length, by careful and politic ex- 
planations, that he could not have it, the sultan 
had a new idea. 

“Suppose,” he said, thoughtfully, “I should lay 
my fingers on the ivory and strike, would it make 
your heart expand in joy, and fill your soul with a 
tickling ?”” 

Being politely urged to try, he did so, pulling up 
his sleeves and smiting the keys with the vigor of 
an athlete tackling a punching-bag. The result 
was not happy, as Mulai mournfully admitted. 

“It falls into my ears like the voice of famine 
and the howl of disaster,” he lamented. ‘‘My heart 
grows smaller, and my soul flees from my body. 
Will you forgive me for this insult, and drive the 
echoes of it out of myears? El Menebbi,” turning 
to his minister, “lead me away. Iam a blight to 
the world!” 

On a second visit, however, Mr. Aronson found 
the blighted spirit sufficiently recovered to permit 
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of an elementary music lesson. The slim brown 
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finger of the sultan was held in the hand of his 
teacher as one by one Mr. Aronson picked out the 
notes on the piano. 

Mulai Abdul Aziz was so delighted with his 
progress that the next day six guards on horse- 
back came, bearing an imperative summons to his 
amiable instructor to repair instantly to the palace 
and give him another lesson. Complying with the 
command, Mr. Aronson found Mulai busily 
engaged in practising the scale. It cannot be said 
that he ever became a proficient pupil; but he was 
sufficiently pleased with his own success to pre- 
sent Mr. Aronson with a beautiful simitar, en- 
graved with the royal initials and an inscription in 
Arabic, as a token of his appreciation. Whether 
the ministers of his court and the ladies of his 
harem, for whom he played, appreciated his art, 
or considered him still a blight to the world, is not 
recorded. 
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A JAPANESE POLITICIAN. 


OSHI Toru is one of the most shrewd and re- 
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A Nerve Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for relief of insomnia, impaired nerve 
force and fatigue. Invigorates the entire system. [ Adv. 


To the Boys and Girls of 


United States’ Schools 


Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 








REVIVED 
OLD-TIME HEALTH, EATING GRAPE-NUTS. 


panion,’’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 

W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


“T had been sick for 10 years with dyspepsia and 
alot of complications,” wrote an Arkansas woman. 

“An operation was advised, change of climate 
was suggested, but no one seemed to know just 
what was the matter. I was in bed three days in 
the week and got so thin I weighed only 89 lbs. 
No food seemed to agree with me. 


“I told my husband I was going to try some A t C { ve 
kind of predigested food to see if I could keep ma eur orne ayers 
from this feeling of continued hunger. 

*“Grape-Nuts and cream was the food I got and Should Always Use 
nothing has seemed to satisfy me like it. I never Professional 
Cornets 


feel hungry, but have a natural appetite. Have 
had no nervous spells since I began this food, and 

There's a big tone difference—ask any 
Band Master, Write for our 40 per cent sav- 








sourceful politicians of Japan. Mr. E. J. 
Harrison, in “The Fighting Spirit of Japan,” tells 
an anecdote of Hoshi which shows that it is not the 
Occidental politician only who knows. how to make 
others serve his purposes. Hoshi once invited 
Mr. H. Brooke, the late editor of the Japan Herald 
of Yokohama, to attend a convivial meeting of the 
Japanese Liberal party, and to make a speech to 
the assembled company. Mr. Brooke consented 
to do so, and on rising to his feet was greeted with 
loud applause. 


As Mr. Brooke could not speak Japanese, he had 
brought an interpreter with him; but Mr. Hoshi 
undertook to act in that capacity, and since Mr. 
Brooke knew that Mr. Hoshi spoke English flu- 
ently, he readily acquiesced in the arrangement. 
Mr. Brooke would reel off a few hundred words or 
so, and then he would pause while Mr. Hoshi 
turned them into the vernacular. Mr. Brooke knew 
that the Liberal party was not in very good odor 
with the government, and that there were probably 
police spies in the audience ready to seize any 
pretext for interference. He therefore refrained 
purposely from uttering any save the most con- 
ventional sentiments. 

Imagine his surprise when, as Mr. Hoshi pro- 
ceeded with his interpretation, the audience burst 
forth into thunders of applause. He remarked to 
Mr. Hoshi at the close of his speech that the en- 
thusiasm seemed out of all proportion to the merit 
of the address, but Mr. Hoshi smiled mere 
and assured Mr. Brooke that the Japanese Li 
erals esteemed it an honor and a privilege to listen 
to the views of so experienced a politician. After 
Mr. Brooke had returned to his hotel, his own 
interpreter said to him: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but Mr. Hoshi made a 
false interpretation of your speech. He did not 
repeat what you said.”’ 

“‘What on earth for?” inquired Mr. Brooke. 

“He potas feared,” rejoined the Japanese, 
“that if he made a radical anti-government speech 
himself, he would be arrested. But as the police 
spies do not understand English, he believed that 
they would think he was only translating what 
= said, and so would not interfere. Mr. Hoshi 
S$ avery cunning man!” 

But Mr. Brooke’s troubles were not yet over. 
His supposed speech, or rather Mr. Hoshi’s version 
of it, a poesness the next morning in cold type. 
evoked from the editor of another foreign journal 
of — Japanese official sympathies ‘a severe 
rebuke for his conduct in taking advantage of his 
immunity from the Japanese law in order to 
deliver a political harangue of an inflammatory 
character. Since Mr. Brooke’s only witness was 
his own interpreter, he chose to grin and bear the 
false accusation rather than confess_how neatly 
he had been fooled by the ingenious Hoshi. 
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A FIFTH STANDARD OF TIME. 


HERE are in the United States four time-sec- 
tions—the Eastern, the Central, the Mountain, 
and the Pacific—in each of which a different stand- 
ard of time prevails. If we are to believe this 
story from the New York Tribune, it is evident 
that a fifth, or Rural, section should be added. 
A town-bred man decided to go out to a farm to 
hep with the harvesting in return for his board. 
hen the farmer called him on the first morn- 
ing, it was so dark and wey that the man from 
the city could not resist another brief nap before 
he got up. But even so, he was out in the field by 
four o’clock. 
“Fine morning!” he said to his employer. 
Through the dim light the farmer scowled at 


m. 
“It was,” he said. 
oo) @ 


HE WOULD NEVER LOVE AGAIN. 
ENERAL Gordon, the Confederate com- 


have taken no medicine. 
“I have gained so much strength that I now do ing Gilet. Aunesioms Voclamienal Gomnets 
mean to you a $50 quality Cornet for $30— 


all my housework and feel well and strong. My 

weight has increased 8 Ibs. in 8 weeks and I shall — instruments similar proportion and 
always eat Grape-Nuts as it is far pleasanter than quality. 

| taking medicines.” Name given by Postum Co., an ae —_ yt ey Sa 
| Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- thing to their advantage. 

ville,” in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 


Easy terms if desired. 


LYON & HEALY, 29-47 E. Adams St., Chicago 


Worild’s Largest Music House 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 























This is the butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know 
By polishing with 


SAPOLIO 


Folks sometimes forget that tinware is 
not solid tin. The tin is only a thin 



















(coating. Every time it is scoured with 


coarse, grinding cleansers some of the 
delicate tin coating is ground off. Rust- 
ing follows. 


SAPOLIO does not grind tins. It 
polishes them. It gives your tinware a 
fine, clean glitter that you cannot get 
with coarse, grinding cleansers. 





FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. 
It consists of the Spotless Town background, 84 inches long, and 
nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to stand 
as placed in front of the Town. This makes a very attractive 





mander, used to tell with delight the following 
story. He was sitting by the roadside one blazing 
hot day, when a battered soldier, whose clothing | 
hung in rags, who had lost one shoe, who wore a 
bandage round his head and carried his arm in a 
sling, passed him. The soldier was soliloquizing 
thus: 

“T love my country. I’d fight for my oquntry. | 
I’d starve and go thirsty for my — Td die | 
for my country. But if ever this war is over I’ll | 
never love another country!” 
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DAME PARTLET, THE ADVERTISER. | 


E following paragraph from an article by | 
Andrew Lang may prove profitably suggest- 
ive to those who have wares to sell and are shy | 
about advertising them: 


‘When a goose lays an egg,” said Mr. Lang, 
“she just waddles off as if she was ashamed of it 
—because she is a goose. When a hen lays an 
egg—ah, she calls heaven and earth to witness it! 

ne hen is a natural-born advertiser. Hence the | 
demand for hens’ eggs exceeds the demand for 
goose eggs, and the hen has all the business she 
ean attend to.” 
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BLISSFUL IGNORANCE. 


A STORY in the Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung 
describes another instance where ‘ignorance 
was bliss.’’ 


A man went to a judge, and asked whether he 
could pring suit for slander against a man who | 
had called him a rhinoceros. 

“Why, certainly,” said the judge. “When did 
he call you that?’ | 

“About three years ago.” | 

“Three years ago! And you only start suit 
to-day!’’ } 

“But, your honor, yesterday I saw a rhinoceros 
for the first time.” | 


miniature town for the playroom. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City 
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MRS. FRYE’S MERRY cowie 


‘| 

said Mrs. Clara Frye; ; 
I am concerned.’? She was making her | just as good as some that get printed. But I 
annual visit to her distant cousin and near | suppose the editors do have more of such 





AM almost ready to declare with ‘Old | written lots of little poems and sent them off 









Scrooge’ that Christmas’is a humbug,’’ | to the magazines, but they always have come | : 
‘‘that is, as far as | back—though I can’t see but that they are| | 


friend, Mrs. Parker. 
‘‘Why, Clara!’’ remonstrated Mrs. Parker. 
“Tl thought that you, of all persons, really 


things than they know what to do with. 
Well, I went to Miss Parks and gave her an 
idea of what I wanted, and asked her to put 





enjoyed giving. ’’ it into verse, and I think she did it well. I 
‘I might enjoy giving, but I don’t enjoy gave her a check for ten dollars, and you may 

swapping; and that is what it amounts to in be gure she was pleased. It wasn’t so much 

my case. As you know, I have no very near | the mere money, though that, no doubt, was | 
kindred left, but I am not without friends, _ acceptable to her; but it was the first that she 

more or less intimate, and my Christmas list had ever earned by her pen, and it did her | 
is pretty large. I give, and I receive. Why, | more good than twice the amount received in 

last season, I had the curiosity to reckon up| any other way—as a Christmas present, for | 

what I had paid out for presents that I had | instance. 


made, and, as nearly as I could estimate, the | ‘‘Then there was our letter-carrier—I had 
always handed him a little money at the holi- | 


cost of those sent to me; and the account very 
day season, though I don’t believe in tipping, 


nearly balanced. 

‘*T don’t call that Christmas giving. It is| you know. This time I had nothing for him. 
more like making and returning calls. I should | He is an excellent carrier, and I really felt | 
like, occasionally, to give—hoping for and | sorry not to remember him in some way, and | 
expecting nothing in return.’ | $0 finally I went to the telephone and called | 

‘*We have always the poor,’’ suggested Mrs. | up the postmaster. He evidently supposed, 
Parker. at first, that I had a complaint to make, and 

“Oh, yes, but that is different. 1 wasn’t) his voice took on a conciliatory tone as he 
speaking of charity, exactly. Even in giving | answered. But when he found that I only 
to the poor, or to those poorer than -yourself, | wanted to give a little unsolicited praise of the 
there is often a difficulty. For instance, I am | carrier for his painstaking and courteous serv- 
interested in a very nice girl, Annie Ballou by | ice, he seemed pleased. I apologized for 
name. Her father has lost his property, and | interrupting him in that way, but he laughed, 
he hasn’t been successful in finding suitable | and said that it was the first interruption of 
employment. | the kind that he had ever had; and he thanked 

‘‘Annie has a few pupils in music, and| me, both on the carrier’s behalf and his 
needs every centsheearns. Well, at Christmas | own. 

I ventured to send her something that I knew! ‘‘I won’t bore you by telling all my Christ- 
she needed but couldn’t afford to buy; and | mas experiences, but I must mention one that 
straightway she sent me a present that I gave me the most satisfaction of all. You 
didn’t need and that she couldn’t afford to| remember, perhaps, my speaking of Annie 
buy. She seemed to think that it was a part | Ballou, the girl that I tried to help a little by 
of the game to tag me back. I am tired of the | giving her a useful present. I have seen a 
game myself. ’’ | good deal of her, for the past year, and have 

‘*Of course there is something in what you | really become very fond of the girl. Poor 
say,’’ admitted Mrs. Parker, ‘‘but I don’t see) Annie had been having a harder time than 
what you can do about it. I fancy that when usual all the fall, partly because her father 
the time comes you will go on in exactly the was so despondent from not being able to find 
same old way.”’ | work; and I had given her a hint that I was 

Mrs. Frye was silent for a moment. She| neither expecting nor desiring presents from 
was known to be capable of quite unconven- | my friends at Christmas, inasmuch as I was 
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D2 YOU like marma- 
lade? Have you ever | | 
eaten any that was really 
delicious and _  hadn’t 


Always ask for Mustards by name. 





Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 








that bitter taste? Ifyou aichaiinhatiasacadiod aadain 
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S Grandmother’s| $3. 50 | 


Pure Fruit M4 


—4 


To those who 
act eqn. 


haven’t you should try 








¥ 
Marmalade | | 
y 
made from oranges, lemons and sugar. \ 
One of the most delicious, wholesome ! 
preserves ever put upon the market. M 
Reasonable in price, too. Made by 
be 


the same people who make 


Grandmother’s Mince Meat. 


Based on the recipe of one of the old- 
time New England housekeepers. 





\ "TV 'cet beautiful Fern Dish is of genuine 
cut glass, 8 inches in diameter, with a 
silver-plated lining for holding the 

AQ growing plants or ferns. The cutting i 


Tastes just as mince pies used to taste h clear and deep, and an exquisite effect is 
when you grown-up folks were children. produced through a dull or mat finish to the 
Both marmalade and mince have been | | os + lng © polishes Catsh to the cleme 
tested and approved by L. B. Allyn, b The price was Sermerty $8.00. The 
Chemist of the Pure Food Town of few that remain, however, will be 


sold for only $3.50, delivered free 


anywhere in New England. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Westfield. Ask your grocer. 
isn't supplied, oabe him to 
Whipple Co-operative Co., Natick, Mass. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand, It 
yields running water for faucets, batli, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing bone cutting etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 


LUNT - MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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tional action on occasion, and perhaps she took 
her friend’s words asa challenge. Atany rate, | 
when she spoke it was in a tone of decision. | 
‘*No, my dear, I believe that I shall not go on 
in exactly the same way—this year. In fact, I) 
shall try to cut loose from it altogether. I may 
not do any better, but at least I shall do dif- | 
ferently.’’ | 

A few days before Christmas, Mrs. Parker 
received a reminder from her cousin. It was 
a Christmas card, on which was printed a little 
poem by an author unknown to her. It began, 
‘*My Christmas gift to you, my friend.”’ 
After reading the first stanza, Mrs. Parker 
rightly conjectured that the card had been sent 
in lieu of any more substantial present. 

She despatched a gift to her friend, how- 
ever, as usual, and received later a note of 
thanks. ‘‘I have really hada merry Christmas 
this time,’’ Mrs. Frye wrote, ‘‘but I will 
wait until I see you before telling you about 
it.’? It was, in fact, some three months after- 
ward that Mrs. Parker heard the particulars 
from her cousin’s lips. 

‘*Yes,’? said Mrs. Frye, ‘‘I think that I 
succeeded in making a complete change of 
program at Christmas. You received my 
Christmas card, of course? Well, I sent one 
to everybody on my exchange list, as I call it. 
I hated to include you and a few others, but 
I had made up my mind to allow no exception. 
Some took the hint, or the joke, and sent me! 
only a card in return, while others, like your- 
self, sent their presents just the same. ’’ 

‘*And you didn’t make any presents ?’’ 

‘*Well, I hardly think you could find any 
one who would say that I did,’’ returned Mrs. 
Frye, withasmile. ‘‘There was Mrs. Malone, 
who does my washing and housecleaning—I 
had always given her something, but this 
time I gave her to understand that I wasn’t 
making my usual holiday presents. She may 
have been a little disappointed, though | 


tried not to look it. I fancy she thought that 
I had met with some misfortune. But she 
had a piece of good fortune at about that 
time. She had been wanting for months to | 
have her rooms put into decent shape, but | 
her landlord, old Mr. Jacobs, declared that he | 
couldn’t afford to do it on account of the low | 
rent that she was paying. A few days before 
Christmas he changed his mind, and not only | 


| making none myself. 


| painting, that I had noticed hanging in her 


| handed it to me and said, ‘You needn’t call 


‘what I was undertaking in trying to find a} 


|ment, but told me that he had found his new 


| want a change for just once, and I’ve had it. 
|Of course I didn’t get even thanks for 


‘*But Christmas morning she appeared at 
my door with a little water-color of her own 
room. Her face was fairly radiant as she 
this a present, Mrs. Frye. It is only my 
excuse for coming over here this morning. 
What I really came for was to tell you that 
dad has a job!’ 

‘*She gave me some of the particulars, but 
she didn’t need to, for I don’t mind telling 
you, in strict confidence, that I found that 
job myself. I had set about it a month 





before, and I can truly say that I had no idea 


place for an elderly man who had seen better 
days. Finally I went for the third time to| 
Mr. Oakes, a real estate man who had been a 
friend of my husband’s, and told him that M 
he would give Mr. Ballou a trial for six weeks 
at sixteen dollars a week, I would pledge 
myself to pay back whatever part of the 
money he failed to earn. To oblige me, Mr. 
Oakes consented at last; but he said that he 
should hold me to the bargain, and that it would 
probably be an expensive one for me. I realized 
that myself, though I had considerable faith 
in Mr. Ballou; but at the end of a month Mr. 
Oakes not only released me from my agree- 


clerk’s services so valuable that he had raised 
the salary to twenty dollars a week. So, taking 
it all together, my holiday expenditures, except 
perhaps in time, were no greater than usual. 
‘*Probably next time I shall be all ready to 
make presents like other people, but I did 


anything that I did, but that was half the 
fun; and it was certainly the merriest Christ- 
mas that I have known for years.’’ 
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THE JOB NURSER. 
CERTAIN Senator, says the Washington 
A Star, was talking recently about legisla- 
tive committees of investigation. 
‘*Some of them remind me strongly of Si 
Hoskins, ’’ he said. 
‘**Si got a job last spring at shooting musk- 





had her rooms all painted and papered, but | rats, for muskrats overran the mill-owner’s 
put in an almost new range in place of her old! dam. There, in the lovely spring weather, Si 
Stove that was nearly worn out; and all that | sat on the grassy bank, with his gun on his 
without raising the rent. Wasn’t that good of knees. Finding him there one morning, I said: 
him? | ‘**What are you doing, Si?’ 

‘‘By the way,’’ she continued, ‘‘how did! ‘‘ ‘I’m paid to shoot the muskrats, sir,’ he 
you like the little poem that I sent you?’’ |answered. ‘They’re undermining the dam.’ 

‘‘Why, it was very pretty,’’ replied Mrs.| ‘‘‘There goes one now,’ said I. ‘Shoot, 
Parker, ‘‘and quite appropriate for your pur-| man! Why don’t you shoot?’ 
pose, I should say. Where did you find it?! ‘‘Si puffed a tranquil cloud from his pipe, 
I never read anything by that author before!’’ and said: 

‘*Probably not. Miss Charlotte Parks has | ***Do you think I want to lose my job?’ ’’ 








Seasonable 


Athletic Goods 


The Athletic Goods here offered are of the well- 
known D &M manufacture. They are guaranteed 
to be of first-class workmanship and quality. 


No. 1, Rugby Football, with Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 

Made of strong leather, dressed with special reference to its durability. 
Regulation size and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. The bladder 
is of the best rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included, If an Inflator is 
desired, include 25 cents extra. 


No. 2, Collegiate Rugby, with Lacing Needle 


Given to Companion subscri- 
bers only for one new solicited 
subscription and $1.10 extra; 
or sold for $2.40. In either 
case we will deliver free any- 


where in the U. S. 


Made of thick cowhide, regu- 


lation size, and is strong and 
Has the best rubber 
A Lacing Needle is 
with 


durable. 
bladder. 
included. 
hard rubber tube, furnished for 25 cents extra. 


Basket - Ball 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.15 extra; or sold for $2.50. 
in either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 


This Ball is made of heavy pebbled leather, regulation 
size. Supplied with best quality bladder. An excellent 


Ball at the price. 
Striking - Bag 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 80 cents extra; or sold for $2. 
In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 





Inflator Bulb, 





This Bag has a double loop and cord, elastic floor attach- 
ment and screw-eye, and is very quick in its action. Size 
30x33 inches. Has best rubber bladder. 





ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
201 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Are the ONLY Ranges with 
These Improvements: 


1. Single Damper Control 
2. Two Hods in the Base 


a Cup-Joint Oven Flues 














The Single Damper controls fire 
and oven better than two damp-= 
8, tN ers can. Push the Knob to 
m4 a “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check.” 
The damper mistaKes common 
to other ranges are impossible 
in Crawfords. 


tin. The deep Ash Hod, instead of the old 
CO ——— clumsy ash pan, catches all of the 
f ashes and can be emptied with- 
out spilling. Coal Hod beside it. 














The curved Cup- 
Joint Oven Flues 
heat the oven in 
every part alike. 
No “cold corners,” no 
“scorching spots.” 





Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or 
end (single). These ovens are safe; explosions 
are impossible. The end oven has an extra 
broiler at the top, which makes the work easier. 


4 r. nnn 2 ES 
SOA AEE: 
ie Coal and Gas Range 
with Elevated Gas Ovens 


Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 







































